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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, Tus Day, 
Oct, 29th, at Three.—First performance in England of BeRrttoz’s ‘‘ LELIO. ” 
Characters : Lelio, a a Composer ; Horatio, his Friend; Brigand Chief; Friends 
and Pawte of Lelio; ne Chorus ; and Brigands, lish words by W. 
Grist. Vocalists—M Lioyd, Mr Fred, King, and the stal 
Choir. Pianists_—-Mr Buckna)l-Eyre and Mr A. J. Eyre. Orystal Palace Satur- 
day Orchestra of Eighty Instrumentalists. The Mae mene will also comprise : 
Overture, Oberon (Weber); Largo in G@ (Handel); Overture, Scherzo, Notturno, 
and Wedding March, Mudsummer es ays Dream (Mendelssohn). Conductor-- 
= AvevsT Manns. 1s.6d., and 1s,; Admission to Concert- 
pence. Transferable Tickets for Numbered Seats at the remaining 
Twenty-three Concerts, Two Guineas and One Guinea. 


Ret ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Maj the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Profesoe'l MAOFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


eo on a 8, independent of Ac Academy Teaching. Metropolitan—Of 
Musical Artists and Teachers.—These will be held in London on THURSDAY and 
Pripay, Januay 12th and 13th, 1882, Each successful candidate will vam 
a Licentiate the Royal Academy of Music, and will receive a diploma to 
that effect. ear of intending Candidates to be sent to the eer: - whom 
may be obtained), on or before Thursday, December Ist next 
MILITARY BAND MASTERSHIP. 

The work to be arranged by Oandidates for Military Band is The Naiades, b 
Sir Sterndale Bennett, Published in Score and as a Pianoforte Duet by Augener 
Co. This arrangement must be delivered to the Secretary on or before Dec, Ist. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





By order, 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, Ww. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr ag Corrett, New Branches—OConpvIT STREET, 
and Wrpomezon HAL. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage u 
introductions). Opera Rehearsals weekly. Candidates (Amateurs eli Bie) 
han the Me aod (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
'y Road, N 


THE NEWPORT ALBERT HALL COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


[HE Directors of the above Company are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the PURCHASE or LEASE of the above Hall, which 
a splendidly decorated and furnished with Balcony, Side Galleries, elevated 
ra, and ome ye | Apparatus, centrally situated in the Town of Newport, 
Seuaniiaes and admirably on for high-class Entertainments, Swim- 
— oa Baths, or Theatrical purposes, The Hall is licensed for Music 
n, 

ee culars may be obtained upon application to the Secretary, 
whom her partic ust be sent, not later than November 12th, 1881. The dled 
does not bind itself to accept the — or any Tender. 
By Order, CHARLES E. E. PARSONS, Secretary. 

Registered Offices 


Tredegar Place, Newport, Mon. 








SEANCES ARTISTIQ : 
pRor. M. BERGSON (late Principal at the Conservatoire 
of Music, Geneva) has opened FINIS @ a» FOR PIANO 
(Studies of the Classics and Concerted Music). Admission, Three Guineas per 
Quarter.—50, Princess Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


\ ISS HENRIETTA BEEBE, pone donna Soprano, of 
i New York, has arranged to remain in d during the Winter Season. 
All Communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Concerts to 
be addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, Regent Street, W.; or to Miss BEEBE, 
17, Torrington Square, W.0. 


MSS HELEN MEASON begs to announce her Return to 
Town, and change of Address to 32, Burlington Road, Bayswater, W. 


) ISS CLARA LATHAM (Contralto),—All communications 
for Concerts, &c., to be addressed to Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


HEE SCHUBERTH begs to announce his Rervrn to 
Town from the Continent, All communications with regard = the 
pe a Engagements, &c., to be addressed to 244, Regent Street, 

ndon 


R BRINLEY RICHARDS has Rervrnep to London for 
the Winter Season, and uests all Letters to be sent to his Residence 
—25, 8t Mary Abbott's Terrace. Terrace, W. 


“SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN ?” 
R HERBERT REEVES will sing Brvmenrnat’s new 
Bong, “SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN,” at Birmingham, 
October 3lst; November 3rd and 7th; Rochdale, 10th ; Liverpool, 14th, 17th, 
os 2Ist ; ;, Southport, 24th ; Manchester, 28th, December 2nd and Sth 3 
icester 12th. 























‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ee 
ME C. W. FREDERICKS will sing AscuEr’s popular Ro- 
mance, ‘“‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Saturday Concert, in 
the Montpellier Rotunda, Cheltenham, This Day (Saturday), October 29th. 


A LADY of position, thorough Musician, brilliant Pianist, 
and an eminent Teacher of Music in all its branches, seeks further EN- 

GAGEMENTS, and would be F on to hear of a Resident Pupil. Address— 
“H. R.,” Cackett’s Library, 71, Bishop’s Road, Bayswater. 








wan TED, an Experienced Piano and Harmonium TUNER 
and REPAIKER—one who can Play and Teach both Instruments. A 
Broadwood or Collards man preferred, Address, enclosing Carte and Testi- 
monials, and stating age and salary—H. Nontox, care of Messrs Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, nt Street, London W. 





TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 
WANTED a SITUATION as Manager or Traveller, either 
. tl had f 
ence in the above Trade, “Batistattory references, ‘Address, “2. 6. O.,” care of 
Messrs DuNCAN Davisow & Co., 244, it Street, London, W. 





RS JOHN MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE and VOCAL 
CONOERT, at Tursk Hitt, Monpay, Nov. 2Ist. Pianoforte—Mrs John 
Macfarren. Vocalists—Miss Amy Aylward, Miss Spencer Jones, Mr Robertson, 
pn Mr Lucas Williams. The ogee will include G@. A. Macfarren’s new 
» “‘There’s dew on the ” and the same composer's Trio, “ Earl 

Ha ’s Daughter.” 





WALTER BACHE’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL 
Eleventh Season).—St James’s Har, TuEsDAY, lst November, at Half- 
past Three o’clock precisely.—Beethoven Sonata, B flat, Op. 106 ; Liszt’s 
Bephiote | Waltzer ; eade, —s 1, La Frédication as iseaux ; “ Rha _ 
lcony, 3s mission, 1s.—Stanle 
Weber & 60, 84, Now Bond Street; Ohap ell & Oo. 50, New Bond Street ; and 
lly. 





“ KILLARNEY. 
MPME ALICE BARTH + will sing Batrr’s “ KILLARNEY ” 
Freemason’s Hall, Nov. 1st; Willis’s Rooms, 9th; Oheltenham, 19th; 
Torquay, 26th ; and at all her Concert Engagements this Season, 





NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
To GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Joun Srewarr. 
Musie by J. L. Harton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME ENRIQUEZ. 


WOULD NOT WEAR A GOLDEN. CROWN. This 


charming new song, by ETHELREDA MARwoop Tu is um * 1” Regent Mdme 
ENRIQUEZ with reat access, Price 2s, net,—KEPPEL 
Street, Tendon, 








NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 


LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for So 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN. Price 4s, London: 


Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
HE SEA KING. Song. Composed by Lovis Dremt. 


Price 4s. London: Duncan Dayison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published. 


MENUET DE LULLI. 


PourR LE PIANOFORTE, 


Par 
BEN TAYOUX. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The “ Menuet de Lulli” can also be played as a Duet for Violin and 
Violoncello. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“«'The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
d recepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 





Just Published. 


MADEMOISELLE ET MONSIEUR. 


PoLKA, POUR PIANO. 
Par 


BEN TAYOUX. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The Illustrated Title of ‘“ Mademoiselle et Monsieur” is by Alfred 


Coneanen. 
THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 





1, ALLEGRO.“ The First Attempt.” 3. ScHERz0.—‘“ Second Attempt.” 
2, ANDANTE,—‘“‘ Despair and Return.” 4. Ronpo.—‘‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY C. A. RANKEN. 





‘DAY IS DYING.” Poetry by GrorgE ELIOT... .. 0. ue te 48, 
“AS SHADOWS O’ER THE MOUNTAINS.” M. K, MacMILLaAN oo 48, 
‘*I WATOH’D, SWEET BABE, FOR THY WAKING.” M.K. MACMILLAN 4s, 
“T WISH I COULD GO HOME” .... mo oe oes. a 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY F. H. COWEN. 
“4 FAREWELL.” Song. Words by the Author of “ John 


Halifax.” Music by Freperic H. Cowen. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 
“7 ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 


and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Words by 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 

“* Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. have published, among many other things, a 
two-part song, ‘Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of ‘Thou art 
so near and yet so far,’ It is an unpretending but withal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart.”—Daily Telegraph. 








THREE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by 
PAUL SEMLER. 
No.1. “AN EVENING SONG” (‘‘ ABENDLIED”) Re 
2. “A REVERIB” (“TRAUMEREI”) pinta yalel MEsei Tun. aed 4 eg 
3. “JOYFULNESS” (“ FROHSINN ”) ons ay 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘These three unpretentious pieces are extremely melodious; and, as light 
sketches for drawing-room performance, will assuredly find favour with amateur 
pianists, No. 1, ‘Evening Song,’ has a flowing subject, in 12-8 rhythm, with 
some effective changes of key. We cannot say, however, that we like the basses at 
wad (last line), which unquestionably move in octaves with the melody, a 
defect by no means covered because the chords are broken into arpeggios. No. 2, 
‘A Reverie,’ is a cantabile theme given to the left hand, with a staccato accom- 
paniment for the right. Of the three pieces, however, we prefer the last, 
‘Joyfulness,’a melody with the arpeggio accompaniment, divided between the 
two hands, the second part, in the dominant, still reserving this figure, with a 
different form of arpeggio, All these trifles sufficiently justify their titles to 
disarm criticism,”—A/usical Times. 


“HER VOICE.’’ 
““TJER VOICE.” Tanck Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 


by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme ENRIQUEZz, i YT 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, egunt Street, W. pe iimetapy ee 


[HE EPIKLEIS (Poorzy’s Parenr), an Aid to Pianists, 
for the Slow Shake and other Exercises. This useful Invention surpasses 
anything of a like construction that has hitherto been devised, is entirely of a 
mental character, and is recommended by Mr Franklin Taylor, Mr Lindsay 
Sloper, and others, Post, 4s. Handbook, 1s. JoHN Pootry, 3, The Terrace 
Clapham Park Road, 8.W. Agents wanted everywhere, f 

















Just Published, 
EMORY, Romance (in E flat) for the Pianoforte, com- 


posed by BrownLow Baker, price 3s. London: Duncan D 
244, Regent Street ; where may be obtained ‘“‘ BOURREE” (in B flat) foe che 
Pianoforte, composed by BRowNLow Bake, price 4s, ‘ 





of his P k 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mok!, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“his work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
T 


HE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMmonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and ¢: the vole, and removing affections of 


C) 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, _ he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. any are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
eg hed d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

the Colonies. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
‘THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
‘‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s, 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 




















‘ 
LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 
Tennyson. The Music by Eapa. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘ A thoroughly original song, in which the composer has had the courage to 
break loose from the conventional treatment of such a theme, and write as the 
words inspired, Except Longfellow, no verse writer has suffered such violence 
at the hands of song-writers as Tennyson; nine times out of ten he says one 
thing, yet is made to sing another. A good contralto voice will find ample 
scope for her powers in this song, and rejoice in the absence of sentimental 
musical phrases which but too often act as brakes to a good vocal organ when 
the subject is one similar to ‘O let the solid ground.’”—Literary World. 


“() MA SI DOUCE AMIE.” Serenade. Musique de Cyrm 


E. Stuart. Price 4s. London; Duncan D. ., 244, nt 
Pind | AN Davison & Oo,, 244, Rege 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 


Quatre Mains. Par Ia@nack Grpsone. Price 4s, London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 


“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 

mn ny. —- rR Mdme Ticthart'o Dement, Words by ae (12th 
» Musi ICHAEL BERGSON, blished, ¥ UNCAN 

Davison & Co., 24), Regent Street, London, W. ’ vices tio 
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RICHTER CONCERTS, 


The new musical season began on Monday night, Herr Hans 
Richter coming all the way from Vienna to be first in the field. 
There was talk some time ago of an autumnal tour in the provinces 
by this conductor and his orchestra, and had words led to deeds, we 
should have seen next summer’s metropolitan struggle between Herr 
Richter and Mr Charles Hallé anticipated in our country towns. 
But, for some reason or other, the project dropped, and so what 
Father Haydn, under like circumstances, called a ‘bloody har- 
monious war,” will probably be confined to London. Herr Richter’s 
present business amongst us may be described in Shaksperian 
language as an ‘‘excursion.” He has come to put himself in 
evidence—to let the sound of his trumpets and the roll of his drums 
be heard. He is welcome. The great musical public know little 
and care nothing about professional rivalries and clashing enterprises, 
which, if observed at all, are regarded simply with a hope that they 
may present opportunities not possible under less strenuous circum- 
stances. Herr Richter’s present series of concerts is a short one. It 
began, as stated above, on Monday, and will end on Saturday after- 
noon. The two programmes, however, contain a number of very 
important works, including some novelties of which, because 
performed on the first occasion, we have now to speak. 

Though not asserted in the book of Monday’s concert, it is 
probable that the six songs of Berlioz, known as ‘‘ Les Nuitg d’Eté,” 
were heard for the first time in St James’s Hall, and, likewise, for 
the first time in England. The music has only just appeared with 
English words, and the fact must be acknowledged that it is not 
precisely of the character most favoured by our concert givers, who 
seek, in vocal pieces, rather a mental relief than a mental strain. 
None the less on this account, but rather the more was the presenta- 
tion of the songs justifiable, especially as Herr Richter’s audience are 
credited with considerable powers of endurance, and a digestion in 
in which the ostrich might glory. These heroic qualities were 
unquestionably drawn upon by the procession of half a dozen pieces, 
long and slow, shrouded in funereal gloom, and only relieved to 
ordinary perceptions by the tricks and turns of Berlioz’s 
quaint fancy. The poems to which the French composer 
set his music are by Théophile Gautier, whose graceful art 
they so well represent that, without saying anything against the 
English adaptation as such, it was a pity the original words were 
not used. An almost unbroken melancholy runs through the whole. 
First the lover calls upon his mistress to come forth and share with 
him the delights of spring, but this bright atmosphere changes as 
the spirit of a rose plucked by the maiden sings to her of its fate 
and calls her bosom its tomb. In the third song the lover laments 
his dead mistress, and in the fourth he passionately longs for re- 
union, The fifth paints a picture of the lady’s tomb, over which 
‘fune pile colombe, triste et seule au soleil couchant, chante son 
chant,” while the last turns from the idea of death and separation 
to that of the land of immortal love, and sings a mournful burden, 
‘On ne-la connait guére.” There were periods in the life of Berlioz 
when lyrics like these strongly affected his emotional and easily 
despondent nature. At one such, if the music be any evidence, he 
must have set Gautier’s verses, thinking only of what to him was 
their intensest expression, and finding therein a supreme consola- 
tion. So regarded, each song is a curious and interesting study, 
and each repays attention from a purely musical, as well as from a 
psychological point of view. Beauty, we are bound to say, does 
not exist in them equally. Sometimes we cannot recognize the 
spontaneity of the composer’s utterance. Our emotional perceptive- 
ness loses touch of his expression, and he seems to become artificial. 
But there are moments when we go with him hand and hand, 
becoming absorbed in contemplating the fitness and truth which 
constitute the chief element of all artistic loveliness. We cannot 
go into details of these songs. Enough that the amateur who 
studies ‘‘Souléve la paupiére close,” or, best of all, ‘“‘Reviens, ma 
bien aimée,” will discern a revelation not only of truthful musical 
utterance, but of the measure of expression which genius can 
obtain from a single voice and a small orchestra. The songs were 





sung by Mdlle Pyk, Miss Orridge, Mr Shakespeare, and Mr King, 
who took great pains to enter into their spirit and to do them 
justice, 

A second novelty was Mr Eugene d’Albert’s pianoforte concerto in 
A, the solo instrument being played by the youthful composer him- 
self. The Kensington boy-student—he is only seventeen—has here 
challenged criticism in a most magnificent manner. He enters the 
lists not as a page to ride at the quintain, but as a fully-armed 
knight, to break a lance with doughty foes. Nothing was ever more 
unlike a boy’s production than this concerto; and yet, in ‘some 
respects, it is youthful. We recognize youth, for example, in its 
unnecessary effort and superfluous daring. It is your lad who 
‘‘ overs ” all the posts that come in his way, and if he have to jump 
a ditch selects the widest part. So Mr d’Albert crowds each move- 
ment of his work with ‘‘ profuse strains” ; treats each according to 
the fullest development of the sonata-form, and throughout each 
tramps exuberantly among the highways and byways of sound, re- 
joicing in his consciousness of strength. The thing is pleasant to 
see ; but we need not dwell upon a common aspect of a universal 
phenomenon. Putting aside this young composer’s redundancy, 
what have we? Clearly that which remains is far above common. 
Great, original thoughts? No; because the age of miracles has 
passed, and Minerva ‘‘fully-armed” remains a unique apparition, 
But if not great, original thoughts, we see in the concerto extra- 
ordinary fancy, sustained power, of which a strong man might be 
proud ; knowledge of effect, due rather to intuition than experience, 
and a soaring spirit that, when first manifested to the lad’s teachers, 
might well have seemed the vaulting ambition that overleaps itself, 
but has proved to be, instead, a just instinct. The daring of the 
work strikes all observers, not for its rashness so much as for its 
success. Page after page of the score makes one rub one’s eyes and 
marvel whence such things should come. There is here far more 
than the exuberance of youth; there is the triumphant assertion of 
what looks very like genius. We shall content ourselves for the 
present with these general remarks. The concerto must be heard 
again and again for the full significance of a thing so elaborate and 
astonishing to be apprehended. Meanwhile, Mr d’Albert is regarded 
as having laid, on Monday night, the corner-stone of an edifice of 
fame, or prepared the way for a bitter disappointment. The per- 
formance, under Herr Richter, was generally excellent ; the young 
composer doing his share of it, not with sufficient power perhaps, 
but with dash and enthusiasm that added to the interest of the 
occasion. At the close, Mr d’Albert was called and re-called, to be 
overwhelmed with plaudits. The concert ended with a fine execu- 
tion of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, Herr Richter’s reading of 
which is now too well known for comment.—D. T. 








Trinity CoLLtEGE, LONDON (communicated),—The following is 
the award of Sir Julius Benedict, the adjudicator of the National 
prizes offered for competition at the Local Examinations in 
Elementary Musical Knowledge, held on the 17th June last :— 

‘* Of the papers sent for Examination in the Junior Division, No. 
1647 is the best, and No. 380 is the next best. In the Senior Division I 
fear I cannot allow a first prize. No. 362 would be entitled to a 
second prize, and No. 298 to commendation, though the example of 
sequences is entirely wrong. Some of the definitions in the other 
papers are faulty also.” 

“7th October, 1881. Juiius BENEDICT.” 

Since this award was made, it has been ascertained that candi- 
date No. 362, being over the age of 21 years, is prevented by the 
College regulations from taking the second National Prize in the 
Senior Division, which prize therefore now falls to candidate No. 
298. The names and other particulars of the candidates, referred 
to in the above award by their registration numbers, are thus 
given in the official pass-lists issued shortly after the local 
examinations: 

No. 1647, Lancaster, *Wearing, Eleanor E., Ladies’ School, Mrs 
Sleigh ; 380, Bridport, tGuppy, Alice Maud, Ladies’ School Mrs 
James ; 298, Bishop Auckland, ¢Gray, Mary Cecilia. 


* Junior First Prize of £5, Junior Second Prize of £3, {Senior 
Second Prize of £3, 
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JOHN HULLAH SPEAKS. 


Report for the year 1880, by John Hullah, Esq., LL.D., Inspector of 
Music, on the Examination in Music of the Students of Training 
Colleges in Great Britain. 

My Lorns,—In the reports which up to this time I have had 
the honour of addressing to your Lordships, the pleasant duty has 
fallen to me yearly of recording improvement all but uninterrupted 
in the average skill, ear, and even voice of the students who have 
come before me for examination. I cannot say that this improve- 
ment as yet shows signs of diminution, but I find myself under 
the necessity of bringing under your Lordships’ consideration an 
impression difficult to resist, that it has been carried as far as it is 
at present likely to be carried, and, seeing that nothing long main- 
tains a stationary position, progress will ere long be replaced by 
regress, unless measures are taken to check the causes which ere 
long will assuredly bring it about. The study of music, unlike 
that of any otler subject in the curriculum of the school teacher, 
has hitherto been carried on in the training colleges without any 
special or recognized object or purpose. That the more intelligent 
students in those colleges should willingly avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered to them there are of adding to the number 
of their accomplishments skill in vocal and even in instrumental 
music—should even regard it as of the most precious and 
delightful of these—is shown beyond doubt in every examination. 
But that this accomplishment has any direct bearing on their 
positions as schoolmasters and schoolmistresses must, under 
present circumstances, he regarded by them as a matter of con- 
siderable uncertainty. These young persons cannot be ignorant 
of the notorious fact, reported to your Lordships year by year by 
Her Majesty's Inspectors, that singing from notes, taught at such 
an expense of time, pains, and money in every training college, is 
rarely even attempted in the elementary schools for the conduct 
of wuich they are undergoing preparation; and that success in 
teaching it where attained will meet with neither estimate nor 
reward. The knowledge of this fact, for fact it is, though as yet 
cumparatively inoperative on the better class of students, has 
begun to act on the idle and careless class, and must ere long 
drive all students to throw their energies on subjects that are 
more remunerative, 

The little or no direct results in elementary schools of the 
teaching of music in training schools has led to a very widespread 
belief that this teaching is, in a large number of instances, all 
but useless; and with a view to supplement its shortcomings, a 
number of persons, doubtless well meaning, but obviously ill 
informed on the circumstances of the case, have been induced to 
form themselves into a society for the training of music teachers 
in elementary schools. How little they can have known of the 
work which has been going on in the training colleges for so 
many years past may be gathered from the following table, in 
which is shown the number of students who have left those 
colleges in England, Wales, and Scotland after two years’ training 
since 1872, the year in which they were first placed under sys- 
tematic musical inspection. 








Year. Male Students. Female Students. Totals, 
1672 0x. ae) | See mes ‘C, »- 1,603 
738 ...... a eer ee 856... «+ 1,649 
1874... —— be 989 ... veo’ gees 
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ee | apenas ~*~ “Saaremaa: « ° ~ 
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1878! oss we BBS. ese AGED” shai -» 1,948 
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7,311 9,125 16,436 


We have here a list amounting to 16,436 students, every one 
of whom (save a few last year) I have personally and individually 
examined, To these must be added a number, which I have no 
means of ascertaining, who were trained before the colleges in 
which they were students were subjected to musical examination, 
and perhaps even a larger number who have or had learned 
something of music in other places. It would be difficult, or 
perhaps impossible, to say how many of these are now in any 
sense musicians; but it is‘certain that an enormous majority of 
them, now engaged in teaching in elementary schools, ought to 
be found competent, wnder the pressure of a motive strong enough, 





to “teach children to sing from notes” more or less efficiently. 
The time seems to be come for completing the examination of 
elementary schools by subjecting to it such musical work as is 
done in them. The means for doing this are quite accessible, and 
to be brought to bear with a little preparation and at a moderate 
cost. I propose that there be placed at the disposal of each of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors one or more assistants especially skilled 
in music, who shall annually examine, in conformity with the follow- 
ing scheme, each of the schools under his inspection, and that these 
musical assistants be paid for their services either annually, per 
day, per hour, or per school, as may hereafter be determined. 
That the majority of the inhabitants of Great Britain living in 
towns, the experiment of musical examination be first made in 


town schools, and that subsequently it be extended to such schools, 


whether in town or country, as make formal application to the | 


Education Department for it. These musical assistants might be 
drawn from the following classes, representatives of which are 
located in every part of Great Britain:— _ 

(1) The musical instructors in the training colleges ; (2) The 
adult members of cathedral choirs; (3) Organizing music masters ; 
(4) Various professors who have given special attention to class 
teaching. 

(To be continued. ) 


—o— 


ON BOARD THE “AMARINTHA.” 


(Extracts from a short Holiday Log. ) 
The roughest time is over, and we have roughed it. Cullins is all 
right again ; he finds nothing “ damp ”—at least he doesn’t complain. 


He is delighted with Lamlash Bay ; he is charmed with Campbeltown, - 


where we can and do get tomatoes and marrows—(Stranraer, take 
notice !)—and the best hand-knitted socks at the lowest possible prices. 
The Captain is of opinion that we can ‘‘make Oban "in less than a 
day andahalf. [Happy Thought.—‘* Make Oban! Good thing 
for Oban, Evident, and not an ‘‘Oban question.”] Now that we 
are sailing calmly, the Dean once more brings out his rook-rifle, and 
we go in for “potting” puffins, divers, sea-fowl, and gulls. As a 
matter of fact we do not pot them, but we shoot at them briskly, 
the man at the wheel making a point whenever there are any birds 
in sight. One diver accompanies us for half-an-hour, and supplies 
us with a perfect fund of amusement. ‘‘ They take a deal of shoot- 
ing,” says the Dean, and they undoubtedly do. At all events, the 
get no hitting, and, on the whole, appear to enjoy the fun as muc 
as we do, reminding me of the little dog in the nursery rhyme, ‘‘ who 
laughed to see such sport.” : ; 

As a rule, just as the Dean fires, the diver disappears, and Bolby 
shouts, triumphantly, ‘I’ve hit him!” We are just about to credit 
him with a success, when the bird reappears, waggles his head and 
tail merrily, gives a queer, dry, sarcastic laugh—something between 
a quack and a chuckle—[ Happy Thought—say a ‘“ quuckle ]—which 
evidently implies, ‘‘No, you didn't that time, my boy!” and 
then he placidly floats on the water, quuckling to himself in perfect 
security. 

an during a calm, the old sea-dog, I mean the pointer at the 
helm, indicates a lovely chance—a certainty—a diver riding, so to 
speak, at anchor, within a few yards of the yacht. I have time to 
take a steady aim. Bang! The bullet has cleared him by about 
two inches, and gone with a spurt into the sea ahead of him. The 
diver is clearly quite new to the sport, as he makes a rush, open- 
mouthed, in the direction of where the bullet disappeared, stretching 
out his neck to peck at it, being evidently under the impression that 
it’s something to eat. : : 

Cullins is annoyed at discovering that this is not the Atlantic, but 
the Irish Channel. At first he won’t believe it. ‘‘The Irish 
Channel!” he exclaims. ‘' How can that be when this is Scotland?” 
He decides that all maps are wrong, and gives up the study of 
Geography. Henceforward, having got his sea-legs properly fitted 
on, he will enjoy himself. ; 

At Oban I say farewell for the present to our polite host, Hailsher, 
and my pleasant companions—including the one leading down to 
the cabin; and, envying them their seven weeks’ cruise, I close 
my short log— (phrase sagyentive of “cutting my stick ”—which, 
alas! I have to do)—and so terminates my happy holiday on 
board the Amarintha. 








Signora Tiberini went to Milan, to be pe at the inaugura- 
tion of the monument to her late husband. Both Tiberini (tenor) 
and his wife (Mdlle Ortolani) will be remembered at our Italian 
operahouses, 
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MUSIC IN THE CITY. 

Some time has elapsed since the Court of Common Council, to 
the surprise of everybody, and, mayhap, the disgust of those who 
cherish strictly utilitarian principles, founded a school of music 
for the City. In the interim the Academy has grown and 
flourished exceedingly. It numbers its pupils by the hundred, 
commands the services of a host of well-known professors, and is 
in a fair way to reflect very great honour upon the Corporation. 
This state of things might have contented the foster-fathers of 
the new school, but we are glad to observe that recently they 
took another step—precisely the one needed to secure the greatest 
possible good from that which had already been done. On the 
motion of Mr J. Bath, the Court of Common Council resolved : 
“That the sum of £200 be granted out of this City’s cash to the 
deputation in relation to music, for exhibition of such amounts as 
the deputation may see fit to grant to deserving pupils of the 
Guildhall School of Music, and that the said deputation be 
authorized to apply to the Livery Companies and other sources 
for donations for the same object.” The principle upon which 
this resolution is based has again and again been set forth and 
enforced in these columns. We have contended that, for the 

urpose of cultivating the musical talent of the people, it avails 
little to establish schools on the self-supporting system, and at 
that to stop short. Such a measure goes some way, doubtless, 
but it leaves untouched the greatest part of the field whence the 
raw material is drawn; and not only the greatest part, but the 
most fertile. We may be unable to give a reason for the fact, 

et fact it is, that musical genius has, for the most part, had a 
owly origin, and either worked on unrecognized until after death, 
or early came to the front by the aid of discerning friends. Beet- 
hoven and Mozart were the sons of poor men, who chanced to be 
musicians themselves, so that these greatest of all composers were 
born into the profession. Haydn, on the other hand, was the 
child of a nobleman’s servant; Schubert had for father a humble 
schoolmaster ; Schumann, a country bookseller; and Wagner, a 
petty civic official. But, without going into particulars, and 
setting aside brilliant exceptions, like Mendelssohn, it may be said 
that the most gifted sons of the divine art have needed a helping 
hand at the outset of their career, and, without it, might never 
have become what for all time they are. Let us not suppose that 
Nature’s order has changed in this respect, the mansion taking the 
place of the cottage as the field of her productive energy. On 
the contrary, we may rest assured that those, if haply there be 
any, who are destined to assert the musical genius of our country 
will come from the class which Mr Bath and the Common Council 
had in view when they started an aiding fund, 

It is a pity that, hitherto, so little has been done to ascertain, in 
the most practical way, what talent England produces. Yet exist- 
ing musical institutions can hardly be blamed for the neglect. 
The Royal Academy of Music tries its best with a few scholarships 
andother prizesof a less substantial kind, while during the activelife 
of the now almost moribund National Training School at Ken- 
sington, an admirable system was developed, which, had it been 
better established, would have left little to desire. It remains to 
be seen whether the sum voted in the City will grow until com- 
mensurate with the need which, to its credit, the Corporation has 
discerned. Of a surety it must, in that case, grow very much 
indeed. Exhibitions of ten or fifteen pounds a year are good in 
their way, and not to be despised. ey help many a needy 
student to make “ both ends meet” during the time of his, in a 
peaeteey sense, unproductive pupilage, and may even determine 

is career as a votary of the art. But it often happens that the 
inost highly gifted are those who can do absolutely nothing for 
themselves, or by their friends, and who need to be entirely sup- 
ported while under training. Until these cases are met by adequate 
provision, the work of fostering musical talent will lack its most 
essential particular. It may be presumptuous to say that, for 
want of provision, many an English Handel or Mendelssohn has 
remained ingloriously mute, lost to art and to his people; but 
there are few, probably, who have not in mind examples of talent 
withered and wasted in the absence of the sunshine of help and 
opportunity, These remarks apply, above all, to the case of young 
people endowed with the gift of creating music, No embryonio 
artists are, at the outset, more difficult to discover and jetty esti- 
mate, and none require so much and such extended aid and pro- 
fection, As things go they are left in a great measure to chance, 





which, if it do not destroy them, condemns them to labour of a com- 
paratively inglorioussort. The young composer whocontrives togain 
admission into some school of music, and passes through the usual 
course of study, is really at the beginning of his troubles. He 
has not, as in the case of the French Grand Prix de Rome, 
an assured maintenance for such a term of years as will 
serve to develope his abilities, but must go into the market at once 
with wares that suit the prevailing taste. If, under such circum- 
stances, he can content himself by writing shop songs or lilting 
tunes for comic plays, he is, of course, not an object of pity On 
the other hand, if he aspire to essay higher things, and, for bread, 
must needs do these, then we may not only see in him a man to 
compassionate, but evidence of something wrong in our musical 
economy. We need hardly point out that conditions such as 
those just described tend to perpetuate themselves by a constant 
accumulation of apparent proofs that our composers are of an 
inferior grade. e practically refuse them the opportunity of 
showing the extent of their qualities, and then condemn them as of 
limited capacity, this process going on until our notion of an 
English composer becomes something altogether different from 
our conception of his foreign rival. Herein we may — no 
change until our schools of music are largely endowed and liber- 
ally conducted in the interest of student-composers, who will then 
have been recognized as standing on a footing very different from 
that of the vocalist or the instrumental performer. These are 
able to step at once from the class-room to the platform, whereas 
the creative musician must have time to cultivate his imagination, 
and apply the principles with which study has made him familiar, 
For that period our schools, emulating the wise example of the 
French Conservatoire, should make provision, Otherwise we 
have no right to expect the removal of the most serious blot upon 
our national musical character. 

While urging the foregoing considerations, it must not be sup= 
posed that we advocate anything like “ protection” for English 
music. Our claim is only that the native composer may have a 
fair start, and not be thrown out of the race before he has got into 
his stride. Once started, he should be ia not to expect any 
favour, which, indeed, would work more harm than . All 
his friends apparently, do not see this, and hence we hear, from 
time to time, remonstrances against what really amounts to strict 
justice as between the Englishman and the foreigner, or common 
precaution as a matter of business. It is complained, for example, 
that the native composer cannot get this, that, or the other work 
brought out, because an alien production stops the way, In such 
a case, the question to be previously determined is whether the 
alien production have a higher claim. If it have, in that fact lies 
an answer to the complaint, and an end to the matter, Weshould 
be foolish indeed were we to sacrifice anything for mere sentiment. 
Art is above nationality, and the greater good must outweigh the 
less. Besides, nothing could bly prove more injurious than 
a system of “coddling” our com use they are ours, 
The coddled child, on whose skin the bracing breeze is never 
allowed to play, generally grows into a poor effeminate creature, 
and so does the artist on whose account things are made smooth 
by arrangement, For the same reason English works sliould nod 
be tested by a standard of criticism lower than that applied tv 
others, The tendency to do sv is, however, by no means un- 
common ; though, for aught we know, it as often arises from 
scornful pity as from sympathetic consideration, In any case, we 
may depend upon it that the native artist and his works are moat 
healthfully treated when judged from a ee which brings 
into view all other artists and all other works, and when given 
their right place in a universal competition, The result may not 
be flattering to our pride, but the process would do credit to our 
judgment. There is, however, little need to press this argument, 
save in anticipation of a possible re-action from the present ten 
dency to undervalue all things English in music, Such a re-action 
may be imminent, for none of us can have remained unconscious 
of a stirring in the “ valley of dry bones,” and of a waking-tp to 
artistic life. There could be no ter proof of stirring and 
awakening than the action of the City Corporation in first found- 
ing, and now verge with schol ps, @ school of music, The 
example, we trust, will spread, and be attended by a clear and ac- 
ctirate perception of the special difficulties which surround the 
early stages of the creative branch of the art, No yreater good 
gould possibly be wrovght in this connection than the establish: 
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ment of scholarships akin to that of the Grand Prix de Rome, 
which enables the holder to devote himself for a term of years to 
the higher forms of his art. It is for this, in view of what may 
yet be done by the Corporation and others, that we specifically 
plead.—D, 7. 

—o——_ 


WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From the ‘‘ Worcester Evening Times.” ) 


A meeting of the Worcester Musical Festival stewards was 
held at the Guildhall on Saturday afternoon. The Mayor (Alder- 
man Townshend) was in the chair, and there were also present 
Rev. Canon Butler, Rev. W. E. Bolland, Major-General Atlay, 
Colonel Preedy, Major Hill, Capt. Hancocks, Capt. Domville, 
Rev. T. L. Wheeler, Rev. R. Cattley, and Mr H. G. Golding- 
ham (hon. secretaries), The Rev. T. L. Wheeler read the 
following :— 

‘*The honorary secretaries beg to report that up to the present 
day the total collections, offertories, and donations for the Clergy 
Widows and Orphans’ Charity at the late festival amount to the 
sum of £1,121 12s. 5d. This sum will be exclusively devoted to 
the above charity, and is now available for division between the three 
dioceses of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester. The financial 
position of the stewards is as follows: Total payment and liabilities, 
£4,582 3s. 4d. ; total receipts for tickets of admission to the Cathe- 
dral and College Hall, and for books of the words, £4,517 18s. 3d. ; 
deficiency, £64 5s. 1d. Considering the greater expenditure incurred 
for erections and the sums paid to the band and chorus, it is a 
subject of congratulation that the deficiency is not larger than is 
indicated by the above figures. The secretaries are much gratified 
in being able to report that, thanks to the facilities afforded by the 
Very Reverend the Dean and the Chapter, no difficulties worthy of 
notice have ocourred in bringing all arrangements as to the festival 
to a satisfactory conclusion.” 

The statement of accounts was also read. It was stated that 
yoy were 173 stewards, and that 8s, from each would produce 

9 4s, 

The Rev. T. L. Wheeler said that his impression had been that 
the balance from the last Festival might be applied in payment of 
the apres deficiency ; but he found that a resolution was carried 
by the stewards that the balance should be added to the funded 
pony of the charity. They could not therefore touch that sum. 

e had gone out of his way to reduce the expenditure as much as 
possible ; and had obtained deductions amounting to between £12 
and £14 from various tradesmen, in the hope that the secretaries 
would not be called upon to tax the stewards for the smallest pay- 
ment. Under all the circumstances he thought that they might 
———— themselves on the position in ao ol they stood.—Mr 
Holland asked whether the sum of £500, incurred in the fitting up 
of the Cathedral, was not greater than at the last Festival.—The Rev. 
T. L. Wheeler said that the item showed an increase of £143.—Mr 
Holland said that a suggestion had been made by Mr Southall, which 
he thought it would be well to carry out. It was that each steward 
should contribute a certain sum, say from two to five guineas, in 
order to meet any deficiency which might arise, the surplus to be 
handed over to the charity.—The Rev. R. Cattley mentioned that 
at Gloucester each of the stewards contributed five guineas, and had 
Free entrance.—Mr Holland said :—‘‘I don’t think that should be 
the case.” —It was explained that the balance from the last Festival, 
£62 5s. 8d., was invested in the bank in behalf of the funded pro- 
perty of the charity, as distinct from the Festival. 

The Rev. R. Cattley mentioned that at one Festival there was 
a balance of £400, which was given to the funded property. He 
thought that one or two items were not yet paid; and he would 
therefore suggest that the sum to be paid by the stewards be 10s. 
Supposing that there was a surplus, he should like, with the 
sanction of the stewards, to see it given to the bedesmen of the 
Cathedral, who had a great deal of extra work. It might be 
given them at Christmas, when everything would have been paid. 

Mr Goldingham suggested that £5 5s. should be given to the Police 
Superannuation Fund.—Mr Southall hoped that no money would be 
given to the Superannuation Fund. If there wereany deficiency in that 
1t would be met out of the city rates, The money paid by the 
Council had, he believed, been given to the police themselves, not to 
the Superannuation Fund.—On the motion of Mr G. E. Martin, 
seconded by Mr T. Kendall, the report was adopted.—On the motion 
of the Mayor, seconded by Mr Holland, the thanks of the stewards 
were given to the t Rev, the Lord Bishop of the Diocese for 
acting as president at the Festival, --Mnjor-General Atlay moved 


that the thanks of the stewards be given to the Dean and Chapter, 
Canon Butler, the Executive Committee, the Hon. Secretaries, and 
Conductor. This was seconded by Mr Brown, and carried.—Mr 
Kendall then moved that the secretaries be authorized to ap ly to 
each steward for the sum of 10s. to meet the deficiency.—Mr Holland, 
in seconding the motion, _—_ with Mr Catley in thinking that 


some acknowledgment should be given to the bedesmen.—The motion 
was carried, 

Mr Goldingham mentioned that if there had been a surplus, Mr 
Caldicott had intended making an application for some share of it, 
as he had been put to an expense of £100 in bringing out The Widow 
of Nain. As he found that there was a deficiency, he had withdrawn 
his application. 

Dr. Strange moved the election of the following noblemen and 
gentlemen as a standing committee, for the management of all 
matters connected with the Festival :—Earl of Beauchamp, the 
Dean of Worcester, the Mayor of Worcester for the time being, 
Sir E. A. H. Lechmere, Bart., M.P., Sir Henry Allsopp, Bart., 
Mr H. Foley Vernon, Mr J. Whitmore Isaac, Major Hill, Rev. 
T. L. Wheeler, Rev. R. Cattley, Mr H. G. Goldingham, and Mr 
W. Done. Mr G. E. Abell seconded the motion, which was 
carried. Mr H. F. Vernon moved that the thanks of the stewards 
be given to the Mayor of Worcester for the use of the Guildhall 
for meetings of the Executive Committee and the Stewards, and 
for presiding. Major Hill seconded the motion, which was 
adopted. 


—_o——_— 


ENGLISH COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Times.” 


Str,—It is with great gratification that I read your appreciative 
article in The Times of to-day on the performance of my young 
friend and pupil, Mr Eugene d’Albert, at the Richter concert ; but 
there was one phrase in the notice which I cannot but think was 
inadvertently introduced—that in which Herr Richter is credited 
with the introduction to the public of this rising young English com- 
poser, and of teaching us the true meaning of the term ‘‘ encourage- 
ment of native talent.” 

Mr d’Albert had already appeared before the English public, with 
brilliant success, both as a composer and pianist; and with reference 
to the ‘‘ encouragement of native talent,” it is hardly just to credit 
one gentleman who has been with us for comparatively a short time 
only with accomplishing that to which several institutions and in- 
dividuals in this country for many years past have successfully lent 
their efforts. A glance at the programmes of the provincial musical 
- festivals will show that scarcely one meeting has taken place for 
years without the production of works of native composers. Coming 
nearer home, Mr Manns, of the Crystal Palace, has often been 
praised in Zhe J'imes for his steady and loyal devotion to the interests 
of English musicians. On this last head I may be pardoned for 
speaking with some personal feeling, since my first steps in my 
profession were taken under the fostering care of the Crystal Palace, 
where my earliest orchestral works, The T'empest, &c., were pro- 
=a as much zeal and care as if they had been by Beethoven 
himself. 

I hope, Sir, that my words will not appear un ious towards 
Herr Richter, of whom, on the contrary, I would speak in high 
terms of praise for his encouragement and kindness to the young 


hitherto been neglect and indifference to native talent on the part of 
those who have power and influence in the musical profession, and 
that it has been left to a foreigner to give the first real encourage- 
ment to a native composer. This I am most anxious to deny, and I 
know I am but expressing the unanimous feeling of my brother 
musicians.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


9, Albert Mansions, S.W., Oct. 25. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 








HampBurcu.—The first novelty, or quasi novelty, this season at 
the Stadttheater has been Weber’s Oberon, in the new version— 
with recitatives by Wiillner—hitherto given only at the Theatre 
Royal, Dresden. It was favourably received.—Herr Eduard Strauss, 
with his Vienna orchestra, has given a series of concerts in the 
Hansa-Saal. He is now succeeded by Herr Parlow and orchestra 
from Kreuznach, engaged for the whole winter. 


The statement that Mdlle Alt, formerly of Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, 


and now of the Stadttheater, Wiirgburg, intends stud in Paris 
next summer with Mad. Marchesi, is g Aoeoneef Med Wviandot 





Garcia is the chosen instructress, 


composer. But your critic’s words seem to imply that there has . 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


A “Students’ Chamber Concert” took place in the concert-room 
of the Institution, on Saturday evening, Oct. 22, The following 
is the programme :— 

Anthem, ‘‘ Hear my crying, 0 God” (Weldon)—by the choir, solo 

arts by Miss Florence Norman, Miss Sarah Ambler, Miss Hipwell, 
Mr Hulbert L. Fulkerson, Mr Tufnail, and Mr May; Allegro con 
Brio, from Sonata in ©, ~ 53 (Beethoven)—pianoforte, Miss E. M. 
Turner, on of Mr F. B. Jewson; Recitative and Air, ‘‘ If such 
thy cruel purpose” and ‘‘On me let blind mistaken zeal,” Jephtha 
(Handel)—Hamor, Miss Hipwell ; Fantasia and Fugue in G, Vol. 2 
(J. 8. Bach)—organ, Mr Arthur Dace,!Thalberg scholar ; Andante 
con Moto and Allegro ma non Troppo, from Sonata in F minor, Op. 
57 (Beethoven)—pianoforte, Miss y tn Mukle, pupil of Mr West- 
lake; Recitative and Air, ‘‘O, let eternal honours” and “ From 
mighty kings,” Judas Maccabeus (Handel)—Israelitish woman, 
Miss Kate Shackell; Second Sonata in D (Walter Macfarren)— 

ianoforte, Miss Margaret Gyde, Lady Goldsmid scholar, pupil of 
Mr Walter Macfarren, and violin, Mr Frank Arnold, pupil of M. 
Sainton ; Psalm xxiii., female voices, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd” 
(Schubert) ; Allegro, from Sonata in B flat, Op. 106 (Beethoven)— 
pianoforte, Miss Rose Goode, P se of Mr Walter Macfarren ; 
Allegretto Grazioso in C, MS. (George John Bennett, Balfe scholar) 
—organ, Mr G. J. Bennett; Aria, ‘‘L’Ingrato M’Abbandona,” 
Profita (Meyerbeer)—Fides, Miss Tomlins; Romance in A minor, 
MS. (W. G. Wood, student)—violoncello, Mr Hambleton, pupil of 
Signor Pezze, and pianoforte, Mr W. G. Wood, pupil of Mr Harold 
Thomas ; Caprice in E, Op. 33, No. 2 (Mendelssohn)—pianoforte, 
Miss Eva Thompson, pupil of Mr Westlake ; Chorus, ‘‘Gipsy Life” 
(Schumann)—the choir, the solo parts by Miss Goodwin, Miss Adele 
Myers, Mr Hulbert L. Fulkerson, and Mr R. Cummings. 

The next concert of chamber music is announced for Saturday 
evening, Nov. 19, in the concert-room of the Academy, 


-———Oo- 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 

Alas! Mr Sims Reeves has taken farewell of his Glasgow 
admirers, whose name is legion. Last week (on Monday and 
Thursday) he gave two concerts, which, I need hardly say, were 
attended by immense crowds, whose members bade a most affec- 
tionate good-bye to one who, more than any other vocalist of the 
present generation, has delighted the lovers of grand singing in 
this city. He was assisted by Mdme Valleria, Miss Marian 
McKenzie, Mr Herbert Reeves, and Mr Henry Pyatt, Mr H. 
Nicholson (flute), and Mr S, Naylor (accompanist and solo-pianist), 
In the first concert, Mr Reeves sang “ The Requital,” “My Pretty 
Jane,” and “The Death of Nelson.” The opening of the first 
song at once proved that the great tenor was in perfect voice, and 
all settled down with the expectant certainty that they would 
hear him at his very best. Nor was there a shadow of disappoint- 
ment felt at the close of the concert. The first two items were 
given with that perfection of vocalization which raises Mr Reeves 
above all his contemporaries, and the result was to cause such an 
amount of genuine enthusiasm as is not often experienced thus far 
north, The audience called and re-called him, and clamoured for 
encores, but the artist wisely resisted all such temptation, re- 
serving himself for his greatest effort of the evening: “ The 
Death of Nelson.” Permit me, in a few words, to give you some 
idea of the impression left on my mind by the splendid rendering 
of this song. The opening recitative, “O’er Nelson’s tomb,” was 
sung with the greatest possible tenderness, the solemn and fervent 
delivery of the music and words vividly bringing home to every 
heart Britannia’s mourning the loss of “her hero now at rest. 
And then what a wonderful change to the splendid declamation of 
“ "Twas in Trafalgar’s hay.”. Again, how exquisitely beautiful 
was the manner in which he toned his voice down to the passage, 
“ For England, home, and duty.” In the three verses tlere were 
given many artistic touches little dreamt of .by ordinary vocalists, 
Altogether, the rendering of this nautical song was, in its way, a 
triumph of musical art, and the audience dispersed with grave 
forebodings that it was not likely they would ever again hear 
such singing. In the second concert, Mr Reeves gave Handel's 
Deeper and deeper still,” and Dibdin’s Tom Bowling,” besides 
taking part in Costa’s superb quartet, “ Honour and Glory,” from 
Naaman. Again, in good voice, he made a ro impression 
by his interpretation of Handel's music, If Mr Reeves excels 
more in one department of the art than in another, it is in the 





delivery of such recitatives as “Deeper and deeper still.” The 
faultless style in which he renders this stylé of music is well 
known, and I rejoice to add that he displayed unabated vigour, 
accompanied by rare tenderness; the following, “ Waft her, 
angels,” “ was every whit as great and .” Dibdin’s 
“Tom Bowling ” hit the audience so hard that re-call after re-call 
would not satisfy them, and, for the sake of peace, “Come into 
the garden, Maud,” was granted as an encore. Mr Reeves led 
off Costa’s quartet, “Honour and Glory,” with all the vigour and 
freshness of youth ; this movement brought to a close one of the 
most notable concerts ever given in Glasgow. Mdme Valleria, 
who is a prime favourite here, rendered most valuable service in 
the two concerts. Conspicuous amongst her successes was her 
singing of Spohr’s “The Bird and Maiden” (flute obbligato, Mr 
H. Nicholson); a new song, composed expressly for the present 
tour of Mdme Valleria by Mr F. H. Cowen—a charming page of 
music; and Handel's “ Angels ever bright and fair.” e latter 
was sung with that quiet dignity and repose which is so essential 
to the true interpretation of such music; rarely have I heard it 
so charmingly given. Mr Herbert Reeves made a very favourable 
impression on his father’s numerous friends, and he has thus every 
reason to look forward with pleasurable anticipation to spend 
many happy evenings in the pursuit of his art in our western 
metropolis. Mr Henry Pyatt also made a distinct mark in 
Glasgow, and was awarded re-calls and encores. He was forced to 
repeat Schumann’s “ The Two Grenadiers,” the audience fully ap- 
preciating the energy and originality with which Mr Pyatt sang 
it. Mr Sidney Naylor’s accompaniments were, in all reapecta, 
worthy unqualified praise, while the flute-playing of Mr Nicholson 
was an attractive feature at both concerts, 





THE OLD HOSTELRY.* 


Away down in Kent there’sa Hostel | When the day is done and the 
quaint yeomen come 
That is famed for its goodly cheer, To quaff from his tankards tall. 
The well-known sign of “The Old | With jovial jests he greets his 
Hopbine” guests, 
Is to many a pilgrim dear, The joiliest of jolly boys all, 
Tho’ he may be of higu degree, Ho! he ll make you amiie and your 





Or lowly amongst the low, thoughts beguile 
More honest fare he'll find him ne’er If gloomy your mood should be, 
Wherever he may go. | For trouble and = find no — 
I Iry.  [t 
Tien qretelé bemeend 6. grea] SMR eS 
old host, He every year from far and near 


Around him his friends do call, 
Like his sire before «hen hoppin- s 

He opens his doors to all. [o'er 
And the tankards clink and the 

yeomen drink 

With a rousing three times three, 
The oft quaff’d toast to the good old 

And the old, old hostelry, [host, 

Harry Harxes, 


Just what a host should be, 

His ruddy face bears scarce a trace 
Of three-score years and three, 
For his eye is as clear as his home- 

brewed beer, 
And twinkles with jollity, 
And few e’er pass but take a glass 
At the old, old hosteiry, 


* Copyright. 











Ayniz THIRLWALL. -—We regret to annotnce the death, from part» 
lysis, of Miss Annie Thirlwall (Mrs BE. Dussek Corri), whieh occurred 
suddenly at her residence, in Sayer Street, New Kent Road, on 
Wednesday, the 19th instant, She had been out on business during 
the morning, and returned to dinner a tly in good health, but 
had scarcely taken her seat when she e unconscious, remaining 
so until her death, a few hours afterwards. The deceased lady was 
daughter of the late John Wade Thirlwall,a violinist of great ability, 
a poet, and for years one of the most esteemed members of the or- 
chestra of the Ro al Italian Opera, She made her début on the 
London stage in a burlesque of Masaniello, with the late Frederick 
Robson, soon afterwards becoming a member of the Pyne and 
Harrison opera company, at Covent Garden, where she sang second to 
Louisa Pyne for some years, and was included in the original casts of 
many operas during that management. There she became acquainterl 
with her husband, gene Dussek Corri, by whom she had one -—m, 
who died in infancy, Her latest en ts were at the 
Fone and the Standard Theatre. Soon after the death of her 

father, in 1876, the partial failure of her voice compelled her to 

abandon the profession, since which time she had been the xoripiont 
of an annuity from the Covent Garden Fund. Her Food ty: 
one, The funeral took place at Woking Cemetery on Monday last, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1881-82. 


DrrectorR—MR 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 





| HE 21 EVENING CONCERTS will take place as 


follow :— 


April 3. 

Debentotien Tickets will be issued for the whole Series of 21 Monday 
Evening Ooncerts, extending from Monday, Oct. 31, to April 3; price £5 5s. 
for each Sofa Stall. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Twenty MORNING PERFORMANCES will be given as follow :— 

Saturday, November 5, 1881; Saturday, November 12; Saturday, November 
19 “eGaturdas » November 26 ; ee sg December 3; Saturday, December 10; 
Saturday, December 17; — anuary 
Saturday, January 21; Saturday, January 28; Saturday, February 4; Saturday, 
February 11; Saturday, February 18; Saturday, February 25; Saturday, March 
4; Saturday, March 11; Saturday, March 18; Saturday, March 25; and 
Saturday, April 1. 

Subscription Tickets are issued for the 20 Morning Concerts, extending from 
Saturday Afternoon, November 5, to April 1; price £5 for each Sofa Stall. 





7, 1882; Saturday, January 14; 


FIRST EVENING CONCERT, 


MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 31, 1881, 
At Light o’clock precisely, 


Programme. 


Part L—Quartet, in A minor, Op. 51, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, first time (Brahms)—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti ; 
Serenade, ‘‘ Awake, awake ” (Piatti)—Mr Edward Lloyd; Rhapsody, in B minor, 
Op. 79 (Brahms), Roudo Capriccioso (Mendelssohn)—Mdlle Janotha. 

Part II.—Three Pieces, Op. 11, for pianoforte and violoncello (Rubinstein)— 
Mdlle Janotha and Signor Piatti; Song, “Regret” (Schubert)—Mr Edward 
Lloyd ; Quartet, in D minor, Op. 42, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Haydn)—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. 





FIRST AFTERNOON CONCERT, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1881, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


Quintet, in C major, No, 5, for two violins, viola, and two violoncellos (Schu- 
bert)—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, Pezze, and Piatti; Oantique, ‘Le nom de 
Marie” (Gounod)—Mr Santiey; Andante, with Variations, in E flat major 
(Mendelssoin)—Mdlle Janotha; Sonata, in D major, for violin, first time 
(Vivaldi)—Herr Straus; Song, “The Erl King” (Schubert)—Mr Santle 3 
Sonata, in D major, Op. 18, for pianoforte and violoncello (Rubinstein) —Mdlle 
Janotha and Signor Piatti. 





MARRIAGE. 


On Oct. 24th, in London, Conrap Biinrer, sculptor, of Paris, to 
PavLine CaTHERINE Maup, elder daughter of ALFRED GILBERT, 
of The Woodlands, 89, Maida Vale, London. 





University or Campripar.—The final examination for the 
degree of Mus.Bac., will be on Thursday and Friday, Dec. 1 and 2, 
hog work for analysis is Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 44, 

o. 3. 





BaRcELONA.—The company at the Liceo includes Mesdes de 
Cepeda, Steffanini, Widmar, Pasqua, Treves, Pergolani ; MM. Gayarre 
Lew the autumn), Bresciani (for the carnival), Bacci, Massanet, 

aurel (for extraordinary performances), Verger, Marescalchi, 
Nannetti (for the autumn), Tamburlini, Meroles, Leoni, and Fiorini, 
There are two first danseuses and a ballet of 32 ladies, 12 men, and 
#4 boys, Faccio is conductor (for the autumn), 


To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Wor.Dis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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THE END OF OCTOBER.* 


Come back again and sit with me 
At the white feet of the sandhill here, 
Let things be as they used to be, 
Your head upon my shoulder, dear, 
Your own lips whispering in my ear. 


Nay, close, for chilly is the breeze 
Which makes a music in these reeds, 

There is a sound of shores and seas, 
And now and then a bird that pleads ; 
Your voice is all that nature needs. 


If it should say—I love you still 
In spite of your forgetting me 

For many years. Yes, have your will. 
Let things be as they used to be. 
I love you as of old, you see! 


I'd quote the fable of the dove 
Who left his mate to wander far 

In search of visionary love, 
And things that seem but never are, 
And came back richer for a scar. 


Your heart brimful of life and youth 
But longed to give itself away 

Until we met, when mouth to mouth 
Was deemed a very pleasant way 
To occupy a summer’s day. 


Meanwhile you really loved me, sweet, 
You, and you only. And the rest 

Cared nothing for me. How it beat, 
That heart, that pulse, that heaving breast, 
That all.of-you I once possessed ! 


Up darts the lark to the deep sky 

With the same strange warm wild thrill of his, 
The murmur of a girl half shy 

Whose heart is full of melodies 

When she first feels her lover’s kiss, 


He sang amid the summer heat 
In fields where flowers grew to gold, 
And every pathway was a street 
In Heaven. Now the weather's cold, 
And yet he stays with us, behold. 


Listen—O where my summer was 
There let my winter also be, 

In bare grey fields of little grass, 
When there is not a single tree, 
Upon a cliff beside the sea. 


Come back again to these white sands, 
Come back, and everything may wait 

The while we join with clinging hands 
And cheeks that will not separate, 
Alas, it is too late—too late ! 


* Copyright, Polkew. 
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THE MISSING SYMPHONY BY SCHUBERT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Sir,—I shall be glad to be allowed to contribute my mite towards 
the controversy respecting the probable and possible existence of a 
tenth Symphony by Schubert so ably and ingeniously started and 
maintained by that most enthusiastic and enlightened admirer of 
Schubert—George Grove—though in the end it may turn out that 
I have but fallen upon a ‘‘ mare's nest.” 

In the elaborate essay upon Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique 
(‘‘ Episode de la vie d’un artiste”), contributed by Schumann to the 
Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik in 1835, he incidentally makes the follow- 
ing remark : 

* ‘Franz Schubert, der phantasiereicher Maler, dessen Pinsel 
gleich tief vom Mondesstrahle, wie von der Sonnenflamme getrankt 
war, und der uns nach den Beethovenschen neun Musen vielleicht 
eine zehnte geboren hatte.” 

On reprinting this essay in his Collected Writings in 1854, 
Schumann appended a footnote to the effect that at the time of 
writing it (1835) he was not aware of the existence of the great 
Symphony in C major, which he subsequently discovered in Vienna 
in 1840, and which has since become so well known as No. 9. 

May it not, therefore, be inferred that in 1835 Schumann knew, 
or at least was under the impression, that Schubert had already 
written nine Symphonies ? 

If this be admitted, the existence of ten Symphonies by Schubert 
follows as a matter of course, and that in C major should be known, 
not as No. 9, but as No. 10.—Yours, &c, 

C. A. B. 

Sydenham, 23rd Oct., 1881. 


[How much did Schumann know about Schubert’s symphonies, 
until he unearthed the one in C major, and recommended it to 
F, M. B.? eon | nothing whatever beyond the fact (see his 
article on the “ Prize Symphonies” at Leipsic, when the prize was 
awarded to Lachner) that Schubert rie composed symphonies 
unknown,— Otto Beard. | 


— 


PAULINE LUCCA. 


Of this extraordinary artist, on whom I once called when she was 
stopping at the Hétel de Baviére, Leipsic, during one of her short 
engagements in that town, I retain a most pleasant recollection. In 
private she is very simple, natty, and natural, without any airs and 
graces; she produces the impression of a good hearted Viennese of 
the middle class. After seeing her so bright and sparkling on the 
boards, the visitor feels astonished to find her as she is at home. 
She gave me half an hour, and chatted with me as though I had 
been an old uaintance. ‘‘I studied under Meyerbeer eight 
months,” she told me among other things. ‘‘It was owing entirely 
to him that I went on the Italian stage. He taught me Italian. 
Had he not died, and had I gone on taking lessons of him, I should 
quite have lost my voice. He often made me sing so long, that I 
got worn out, and would exclaim: ‘Papa dear, I cannot hold out 
——— ig 

eyerbeer gave her the following piece of good advice: not to 
sing only showy parts, but sometimes less advantageous ones, and 
then to follow the latter with one of the former, for the public 
would then say : ‘‘ Never was she so brilliant as to-night!” She 
informed me that she liked singing at St Petersburgh better than 
anywhere else. ‘‘ All the seats there are taken by subscribers,” she 
observed, ‘‘so you feel before the public as though you were among 
your family ; every evening you see the same person in the same 
place, and, if any are absent, you miss them. I never alter any- 
thing,” she continued, ‘‘in the way works are performed at the 
different theatres where I sing, but let everthing be done as usual, 
only, as Mozart and Meyerbeer, of course I do not allow 
any cuts to be made in my part.”—Years have passed over Mdme 
Lucca, and left no trace, for my visit was paid on the 9th September, 
1868.—Signale. 





“Translation. Franz Schubert, the richly imaginative painter, whose 
brush was as often steeped in the moonbeams as in the full glow of the sun, 
and who after Beethoven's nine Muses might perhaps have borne to us a 





BE THE HEELS OF MIN’ ANCESTORS! 





(Castle Crowe. ) 


Sim Carer O’Corsy.—Bedad ! 

Mr Lavenper Pittr.—Aw! [I have got a letter. 

Sir Caper O’Corsy.—Begorr ! 

Mr Lavenpber Pitr.—I will read you an extract. Aw! It is 
dated Wellington Road, Dublin, Oct. 21. 

Sir Carer O’Corsy.—Read. By the ribs of Pope Boniface ! 

Mr LavenpeERr Prrt (reads) :-— 


‘* We have been having high jinks here in Dublin since last Thurs- 
day, when Parnell was arrested. There were a few abortive shindies 
in Sackville Street, and the English papers declared Dublin was in 
open rebellion. The accounts were so bad that our relations wrote 
over to know if we were in danger. Never let it be said again that 
the English are not an imaginative people. However, all sorts of 
xddos to the Government for suppressing the Land e, or rather 
for declaring it illegal. They are taking the bull by the horns, and 
I don’t think it will make much fight.” 


Str Caper O'Corpy.—What zebra wrote that ? 

Mr LavenDER Pirr.—Phineas Burgeon—Aw ! 

Srr Carer O’Corsy.—Oichs ! ’till Parnell is released ould Oirland 
will blaze! God shave Parnell our king ! 


Mk LaveNDER Pitr.—Aw ! ( Exeunt severally. ) 


——0—— 


CONCERT. 

At the Annual ‘‘ Harvest Home Service” at St James’s Church, 
Clerkenwell, a selection from Haydn’s Creation was given by the 
Choir assisted by Miss Emily Paget, Messrs Paget and Millward. The 
choir, consisting of about fifty members, particularly distinguished 
itself in ‘‘The Heavens are telling.” Miss Emily Paget, pupil of 
Mr Goldberg at the Royal Academy of Music, sang ‘‘ With verdure 
clad,” and “On mighty pens,” with a distinctness of enunciation 
and a pureness of tone cto high commendation, and Mr 
Paget met with general approbation for his delivery of ‘‘ Now 
Heaven in fullest glory shone.” Mr James Robinson presided at the 
organ. 

—_——— 


PROVINCIAL, 


BricHton.—Thesecond seriesof Orchestral Concertsatthe Aquarium 
was ‘‘inaugurated ” on ss afternoon, the 15th inst., by a selec- 
tion of music well adapted to display the resources of the orchestra, 
under the superintendence of Mr Corder, conductor at this institu: 
tion. The selection—comprising Wagner's Overture to J’annhaiiser ; 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C (No 1) ; net's Scenes Pittoresques } 
and Schumann's Dreams, arranged for s instrumente—waa 
executed with considerable effect, except tha & littls 
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more attention to ‘‘light and shade” would have been desirable. 
Vigour was not so much wanting as occasional delicacy. Signor 
Guerini played Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto with adequate skill, 
but was somewhat overpowered by the accompaniments. The 
applause at the end, however, gave evidence of the pleasure he had 
atfurded his hearers. He also played Rafi’s ‘‘ Cavatina,” which gave 
him an opportunity for exhibiting the poetic side of his talent. 
Mrs Osgood, who had only arrived at Brighton from the Norwich 
Festival in time to appear, sang with her usual intelligence, 
‘* Rose softly blooming” (Spohr), ‘* Love the Pilgrim ” (Blumenthal), 
and ‘* Home, sweet home.” Although apparently somewhat fatigued 
at first, she speedily recovered her powers, charming her admirers 
beyond measure. ‘* Home, sweet home” was re-demanded, but she 
merely acknowledged the compliment. The room was crowded. 
During the series of nine concerts each of Beethoven's symphonies 
will be given (Bar the Ninth !—Dr Blivae.).—H. F. G. 

Exerer.—Mr F. Sinkins’ concert last Friday evening, Oct. 21st., 
was fully attended. The singers were Mime Marie Roze, Mdme 
Enriquez, Mr Sinkins, Signors Monaco, Zoboli, and Foli; the 
instrumentalists were Signor Papini (violin), Mr W. H. Richmond 
(orgne expressif), and Signor Mora (pianoforte). The most effective 
songs were ‘Casta Diva” (Norma), and ‘ Doubting Love” 
(encored, and ‘‘ Coming through the Rye” substituted), exquisitely 
rendered by Mdme Roze, and a new song by Ciro Pinsuti, ‘* Heaven 
and Earth,” sung by Mdme Enriquez, who was twice called back to 
the platform, and a ballad, ‘‘Somebody knows,” rendered by the 
same accomplished lady so much to the satisfaction of the audience 
that she was compelled to return and sing again, substituting, how- 
ever, ‘‘ Robin Adair,” which was heartily applauded. Signor Foli 
was most successful in Pinsuti’s ‘ True till death,” Signor Monaco 
in ‘‘Salve dimora ” (Faust ), and Mr Sinkins in ‘‘ Non é ver.” The 
concert gave perfect satisfaction. 

Banbury.—Miss Fortescue’s concert, in aid of the funds of the 
Horton Infirmary, took place on Monday evening, October 24, the 
singers being Fraiilein Kaysel, Messrs H. Allen and D. Pellatt ; the 
instrumentalists were Miss Jessie Davis aud Mr H. Harper (piano- 
forte), Miss Fortescue and Herr Oberthiir (harp). The concert-giver, 
being an accomplished performer on the harp, compositions for the 
instrument of her predilection were, of course, in the ascendant. 
The concert began with a quartet by Obertliir, ‘‘ Esmeralda,” Miss 
Fortescue afterwards playing the same composer’s ‘‘ Sylphide ” and 
his “Grand National Fantiisia.” for two harps. Herr Oberthiir’s 
other contributions were his duet for harp and piano (with Miss 
Davis), and Parish Alvars’ fantasia, ‘‘Oberon,” besides accom- 
yanying Fraiilein Kaysel in his popular romance, ‘‘ Je voudrais étre.” 
Miss Davis was very successful as a pianist, being ‘‘ called ” after 
Weber’s Polacca in E, and encored in Mendelssohn's Capriccio. The 
hall was very full, and a good sum realized for the infirmary. 


Dar.incton.—A grand concert was given in the Central Hall on 
Wednesday evening, October 19. The artists were Mdlle Victoria 
de Bunsen ; Malle Felicia de Bunsen (pianist) ; Mr Thorndike; and 
M. Joseph Hollman (violoncellist). Mdlle Victoria Bunsen and Mr 
Hollman are old favourites with Darlington audiences, and were 
received with all the favour due to their well-known merits. Mdlle 
Felicia de Bunsen’s first appearance in Darlington was looked forward 
to with interest. Her skill as a pianist was shown in Chopin’s 
‘‘ Fantaisie Impromptu,” and in the ‘‘ Swedish Peasant Wedding 
March” by Soderman, her neat execution winning for her after- 
wards an encore in two pieces of her own composition, ‘‘ Romance 
Variée ” and ‘‘ Polka de Concert.” The high merit of Miss Victoria 
de Bunsen is already well-known. She was heard to the best effect 
in ‘‘Nobil Signor” (Les Huguenots). Her singing of the aria gaining 
for her an enthusiastic re-call. In the song, “Ii Segreto ” (Lucrezia 
Borgia), the capabilities of her pure and expressive voice were shown 
to great advantage. Mr Thorndike is already favourably known, 
his songs, pages “Canzone del Toreador” (Carmen), and 
‘* Always,” by Mrs A. Goodeve, meeting with a flattering reception. 
M. Joseph Hollman, in his ‘* Fragments du Concerto,” was greeted 
with an outburst of applause. 


Tavxton,—On Tuesday night, October 17, Mr T. J. Dudeney’'s 
Philharmonic Society placed their valuable services at the disposal 
of the committee of the Art and Industrial Exhibition at Taunton 
Castle. Several part-songs were capitally rendered, including Mr 
Dudeney’s arrangement of the quaint local four-part song, Near 
the Town of Taunton Dene.” Mr Rodda sang Blumenthal’s 
‘* Message,” and Miss Webber Mr Dudeney’s pretty song, ‘‘The 
Snow lies white,” accompanied by the composer. Miss Copp aud 
Miss Edith Copp were very successful in their duet, ‘I would that 
Key” a = wel ne The the old English ballad, ‘Dear 

’ cellent style, The instrumental pieces 
overiure te Stemdale y duet far pmol 


att’s May Queen, a duet for pianoforte 








and harmonium, Beethoven’s sonata in D, and Schubert's ‘‘Grande 
Marche Militaire,” from Op. 51, by Miss Trood and Miss Myra 
Trood. On Thursday evening the members of the Philharmonic 
Association again gave their services, and they greatly aided the 
funds, for the room was crowded. Under the conductorship of Mr 
T. J. Dudeney, the choir rendered several of the choruses from 
Sterndale Bennett's cantata, 7he May Queen, as well as a selection 
of part-songs by various composers. Miss Webber again sang Mr 
Dudeney’s song, ‘ The Snow lies white,” and the effect was enhanced 
on this occasion by Mr F. J. Cheek’s flute obbligato accompaniment. 
The concert was thoroughly appreciated, and thanks are due to the 
performers for aiding the objects of the exhibition. Nearly 5,000 
persons paid for admission, and £200 were taken at the doors. 


Sr Hevens (Laxcasuire). —The harvest thanksgiving service 
which was held at Holy Cross Church, on Thursday evening, October 
20, was one of peculiar interest, the occasion being taken advantage 
of for the production of Weber’s Jubilee or Harvest Cantata, This 
is the first time this beautiful composition has been sung in St 
Helens, and its production was certainly an enterprise of no little 
moment. None but a thoroughly efficient choir could hope to 
present it with any prospect of success, and therefore the fact that 
the choir of Holy Cross Church did so without the slightest ap- 
preciable hitch is a high testimony to their musical capabilities. In 
writing about the performance, we cannot say too much in commen- 
dation of the services rendered by Miss Swift (formerly student in 
the Royal Academy of Music, Londen, upon whom the principal 
solos devolved, and by whom they were sung with striking ability. 
Mr Lepp (tenor) and Mr John Sephton (baritone) also rendered 
their parts extremely well, while the chorus did their duty in the 
most exemplary manner. Of Mr Unsworth, as organist, it would be 
superfluous to say anything, except that on this occasion he dis- 

layed his usual skill, and is deserving of special thanks for the 
eading part he took in preparing the choir for the occasion. 
The organ is a fine one, built by Hedgeland, and stood in the London 
Exhibition of 1862. In the course of the evening the Rev, Father 
Dignam preached an eloquent sermon, and a collection was made in 
aid of the alterations in the choir.—St Helens Advertiser. 


Swanska.—On the occasion of the Royal visit to open the new 
dock, and at the moment the Royal carriage came up to the Masonic 
Arch, erected for the occasion, the Choral Society, numbering 2,000 
persons, commenced singing ‘‘God bless the Prince of Wales.” They 
cost excellent time, a most difficult matter for so immense a chvir, 
Their intonation was perfect, and never, we believe, were the words 
of the anthem so thoroughly appreciated—never could they have 
come more deeply from the heart. The whole of the surrounding 
circumstances tended to enhance the etlect of the music, for on the 
= with the conductor stood the composer of the music, Mr 

rinley Richards, and before the eyes of those who sang and those 
who listened sat the Prince and Princess of Wales. The moment 
the voices of the singers ceased there went up cheer after cheer 
that ‘‘ made the hills resound ” and echo back the cheers, 








One summer eve, in pensive mood, 
I idly wandered ‘neath the trees, 
The leafy branches overhead 
Were gently swaying with the breeze, 
And on the topmost bough of all 
A lonely bird had built its nest, 
In vain hope that her tiny brood 
Secure amid the leaves might rest. 
Alws! poor bird, thy fondest hopes 
Were ruined, shattered, like thy home ; 
A cruel hand had robbed the nest, | 
And left thy parent heart alone, | 


Once in my heart the e dwelt a love, 
Secure, I thought, from worldly strife, 
It nestled there and sweetly griw, | 
Until it mingled with my life, | 
But soon a false, a traitor friend, 
Swept from my life its dream of light ; 
Stole from its home the nestling sweet, 
And turned my brightest day to night. 
j My heart is rifled of its love, | 
Ah! birdie, I am like to thee— | 
Your brood was stolen from your nest, 
My life’s dear treasure turn from me, 


* Copyright, Anice Mowpray. 
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SINGERS IN FORMER DAYS." 
(Continued from page 664. ) 


As I have mentioned the Ballet des Saisons, I will here record, 
for the honour of music, a fact forgotten by those who have 
written the history of Louis XIV. In this ballet, for which— 
hide your diminished heads, you modern choregraphers, impresarit, 
and getters-up of pieces—nine hundred new costumes were made, 
his Majesty sustained the part of the blond Ceres. The royal 
dancer was particularly struck with an adorably fair reaper, who, 
in a timid voice, stammered out to a kind of recitative this 
quatrain :— 





** Cette beauté, depuis peu née, 
Ce teint et ces vives couleurs, 
C’est le printemps avec ses fleurs 
Qui promet une bonne année.” 

We might meet with cracker-verses like these, neither better 
nor worse, in a “ Revue” of the present day. Nevertheless, they 
were considered very good by the King, who shortly afterwards 
convinced the rustic maiden of the fact. The fair reaper, nymph, 
and singer was named Louise Francoise de la Beaume-le-Blanc, 
Comtesse de la Valliére, and enjoyed the doubtful honour of sup- 
planting the beautiful Athenais de Vivonne in the King’s 
affections! It is true that, in her turn, the ambitious Athenais 
took the place of poor La Valliére, and became Marquise de 
Montespan. We all know what Maria Theresa’s maid-of-honour 
gained by singing : first, the privilege of wearing at second-hand 
a royal mantle and then a garment of horse-hair. 

If Mdlle de la Vallitre was almost Queen of France for singing 
a quatrain before Louis XIV., Mdlle Paulet drove Henri IV. 
mad with love by singing an “entrée” in the third Ballet de la 
Reine (1609). She was riding on a dolphin; but this little amour 
did not turn out luckily for the devoted admirer of the 
sex, for, according to Tallemant des Réaux, it was while he was 
going to visit his favourite that he was assassinated. The Ballets 
de la Reine were, by the way, fated to serve his gallant caprices, 
for it was during a rehearsal of the second that he fell in love 
with Mdlle de Montmorency, who played an Amazon. She was 
favourite for about two years. His Majesty was then fifty- 

ree, . 

But if, as | have said above, a worthless quatrain conducted 
Mdlle de la Valliére as far as the steps of the throne, the singing 
of a versified petition obtained for its author the post of Music 
Master to the Dauphin. The person thus appointed was Molher, 
called De Moliére, composer of ballet-music, and part-author with 
Boéaset, as Loret tells us, of Alcidiane :— 

‘* Benserade a fait les vers, 
Boésset et Moliére les airs.” 


Another chronicler, Visé, of the Mercure Galant, speaking of 
the Mariage de Bacchus et d’Arianne, a heroic melodrama, 
says :— 

“The songs in it were much liked, the airs being written by the 
famous M. de Moliéere, whose merit is so well known, and who has 
worked so many years on the airs of the King’s ballets.” 


Molher, then, obtained the place of Music Master to the Dauphin 
by asking the King for it in a versified petition, which he sang 
to an air of his own, and accompanied on the lute. This 
was placing afew bars very advantageously, for the post was a 
good one. 

It is more especially when travelling abroad that artists see 
their remuneration go up in an extraordinary manner, and what 
solemn tradesmen say of the increasing augmentation of singers’ 
salaries in their native country, is repeated by foreigners with 
regard to the difference in the amounts insisted on from them. 
“ Why,” they demand indignantly, “does a French actor earning 
only five thousand francs a month in Paris, demand fifteen or 
twenty thousand in New York?” A celebrated English actor, 
Mr Charles Mathews, was one day taken to task at Melbourne by 
a local journal, which complained that the prices of admission 
had been raised during this gentleman’s engagement. Mathews 
was not disconcerted in the least, though the journalist's remarks 
were very severe. He contented himself with writing the follow- 
ing letter, which I think I am bound to reproduce, because it is 
one more argument in favour of my thesis: 


* From Le Ménestre!. 
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“To the Editor. Sir, let us havea little chat together. Why 


did I risk a thousand pounds on travelling expenses? Why did I 
lose six months on the ge? The reason is simple : because I 
hope to gain more in a twelvemonth here than at home. And what 
chauce have I of doing so? Certainly not by playing half as cheap 
again as at the Haymarket, Drury Lane, and the other London thea- 
tres, where I am accustomed to act and where the prices of admission 
are higher than those here. If you live so far from London you 
must make up your mind to suffer the consequences, and expect to 
pay more for imported articles, and if you induce people to come 
tifteen thousand miles from home you must not offer them less than 
they made there. In England I buy a box of matches for a penny ; 
here its price is threepence ; a bottle of French blacking costs in 
Paris ten sous and in London sixpence; in Melbourne it is worth 
half-a-crown. It is the same with all other imported articles ; now, 
I am an imported article. Why should not I be treated as well as a 
box of matches or a bottle of blacking ?”t 


What answer could be given to such simple and close reasoning ? 
None ; so thought the editor of the Argus, and the only result of 
the discussion was to increase the witty actor’s popularity. 

(To be continued, ) 


ORGAN RECITALS IN LONDON. 
(From the ** Musical Standard.” ) 


Year by year London is displaying a gradually increasing interest 
in the complicated art of organ playing. Admirers of organ music 
have, indeed, not been wanting in the metropolis at any time since 
organs became playable. Thus we find that in the last century the 
race of organ devotees took their rounds to hear the executive 
notabilities of the day, and that different organ builders, then as 
now, had their special admirers. The performances, however, of 
Greene, Stanley, &c., were almost confined to their church duties. 
Handel, with strong instincts for the organ and a shrewd apprecia- 
tion of the high estimation the noble instrument was held in by the 
English people, instituted the concert room organ solos by his organ 
concertos. Still for a long period our more eminent organists were 
to be heard chiefly in church, and the slowly growing practice of 
giving organ performances in the organ factories afforded com- 
— rare opportunities for the exposition of organ-playing 
skill. 

One of the first sustained efforts in the direction of the establish- 
ment of regular organ recitals was provided in the admirable per- 
formances given by Mr W. T. Best and Dr E. Chipp at the 
Panopticon (now Alhambra Theatre). Doubtless the excellent 
recitals in the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and the solo 
employment of the organs at the Crystal Palace and Alexandra 
Palen tended to the growth of this important form of solo playing. 
The magnificent organ and promising beginning at the Royal Albert 
Hall gave hopes of supplying a splendid impetus to the cause of 
concert organ playing, which have not yet, but may in process of 
time be fulfilled. To the authorities of the Bow and Bromley 
Institute must be accorded the credit of the first persistent effort in 
this direction, and they have won the success they deserved. To 
those who seek for signs of the healthy advance of musical taste in 
Kngland, no better advice can be given than to suggest a visit to the 
Bow and Bromley Institute some Saturday evening. To hear Bach 
and Mendelssohn received there with intelligent interest and 
enjoyment, is to note something of value in the history of our 
musical progress. 

Now the cause of organ concert playing is also being taken u 
with sound judgment and spirit by Mr W. Lemare at the Angell 
Town Institution, Brixton, and Mr Russell Lochner at the Lancaster 
Hall, Notting Hill, both these gentlemen being players of acknow- 
ledged excellence, and both making efforts for the cause which 
deserves earnest support. The Holborn Town H@l, too, may pre- 
sently be added to the lists of places at which organ performances 
may be heard. Such recitals should command the support of all 
interested in the organ and organ music. They are a large and 
direct gain to our means of advancing intellectual music ; and, 
moreover, are doing good work indirectly in the advancement of 
organ music playing in church. May the present season prove @ 
successful one, should be the wish of all the numerous lovers of the 
‘king of instruments.” EK. H. Torprs. 





+ Not possessing the necessary copy of the Argus, we have been able only 
to re-translate into English the French version of Mr C. Mathews’ letter—to 
give merely his meaning without his ipsissima verda and sparkling style 
TRANSATOR, 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
Form oF THE BALLADS, 


(Continued from page 624. ) 


At other times the burden took the sense of “ Ditties, they are 
the ends of old ballads,” and were used to eke out the words of the 
story to the same length as the musical phrase. These were sung 
either continuously by the solo voice, as in the “ Willow Song” 
(see ex. 30), or the 4 or 5 parts, as in Morley’s Ballet (see ex. 5), 
and the Three Ravens,” which is, with its under parts, taken 
from “ Melismata,” one of Navenscroft’s collections (1611). In 
the ‘‘ Three Ravens” the burden has, in addition, the original 
sense of undersong, or choral accompaniment to the solo voice. 


Ex. 40. 
Tres, Mepivs, Tenor, Bassvs. 
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Another most effective way was for the chorus to finish th ; 
phrase with the burden after the solo had sun a 
story, as in “Sir Eglamore,” a song of ey | Sp menee of the 
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Ex. 41. 
So.o. CHoRUus, 
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Sir Eg-la-more, that valiantknight, Fa la lanky down dilly, 


He took his sword and went to fight, 
Soto. 
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And as_ he rodeo’er_ hill and dale, all arm’d up-on his 
CHORUS. 


shirtof mail, Fa la la fa lala, Fa, la, lanky down dilly. 


The refrain or burden at the end of a verse or a stanza may be 
referred back to early date by means of hymns, which we have 
seen before were imitations of the style, if not actually the same 
tunes as those in use by the popular singers. ‘These are the 
numerous hymns with the word Al/eluia, or Praise the Lord, at the 
end of a verse or a stanza, some of which are hymns of the early 
Church. 

As an example of the ballad form in classical music we may 
mention “ He shall feed His flock,” in Handel's Messiah. In this, 
the first strain ends with the dominant and is repeated; the 
second begins with modulation and closes in the tonic. The whole 
of this is repeated with fresh words, with the additional repetition 
of the second strain : 


Ex, 42, 
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Sarastro’s song in Mozart’s Magic Flute is an example from 
another composer. The first strain of 8 bars ends with the 
dominant ; it is followed by another strain of 8 bars, of which the 
last 4 are repeated, the tune being allotted to the orchestra, and a 
te coda of 3 bars is added. The whole is repeated with fresh 
words; 


Ex, 43, 
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Marcellina’s song in Beethoven's Fidelio is also a ballad. 

The Choral in Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise is an example of 
the sacred ballad for many voices—in other words, the hymn ; and 
so also is the “ Abide with Me,” in Sterndale Bennett's Woman 
of Samaria. 

There are some modern settings of ballads which are ballads 
only in reference to the words, viz., Schubert’s Eri King, Mendels- 
sohn’s Walpurgis Nacht, and others. The words are poems of the 
Scaldio order, or imitations of them, and hence belong to the class 
of poems “‘ which we now call ballads” (Ritson). The form of the 
music is not that of the ballad, the manifold repetition of one 
complete idea, but is continuous and of varied idea, in accordance 
with the different sentiments or dramatic situations in the words. 
In imitation of these compositions are the Ballades of Chopin, 
which are instrumental compositions, not in the musical ballad 
form, but descriptive or illustrative of the several emotions 
and events which may occur in succession in the story of the 
ballad poem. 

It is needless to describe the countless vulkslieder of Germany, 
the canzoni of Italy, and the chansons of France, nor the songs of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, Sterndale Bennett, 
G. A. Macfarren, Henry Smart, Edw. Loder, and many others of 
the cosmopolitan race of musicians, which follow the simple plan 
of the ballad ~proper, though not, perhaps, called by that name 
—the complete idea, fitting one verse and repeated for successive 
verses, 

In many modern ballads, as well as in part-songs, which are 
ballads for several voices or parts, the desire to fit the expression 
of the music to that of the words, and to break away from the 
wearisomeness of repetition which was alluded to in the beginning 
of this essay, has induced a change in the main form; and as the 
repetitions of the dance-tune or minuet have allowed the interpo- 
lation of an alternative minuet or trio, so the repetitions of a 
ballad tune have given place to one or more new tunes for one or 
other of the verses of words—the rhythmic character of the music 
being kept up throughout. 

Authorities for the above are Percy's Reliques, W. Chappell’s Popular Music 
of the Olden Time, Coussemaker’s Histoire de |’llarmonie au moyen age, 
Marsh’s Origin and History of the English Language and Literature, &c. 

OLIVERIA PREscoTT. 
( To be continued. ) 


—_o——_ 


HOW TO ACCOUNT FOR IT! 
Henry Irbing. 


It is said that men eminent in literature and art came from all 
of Europe to witness Henry Irving’s performance of Hamlet. 
en it is remembered that a run of about twenty nights of a play 
by Shakspere in one season was regarded as an evidence that our 
great dramatist was being thoroughly appreciated, it is hardly a 
matter of surprise that a theatre crowded nightly for something like 
two hundred occasions in one year should be a fact to proclaim itself 
from one end of civilization and mental culture to another, the cause 
of such nightly attraction being the performance by one and the 
same man of the hero in one of the best-known, but, in the opinion 
of some erudite scholars, one of the least understood and least ap- 
preciated of all the dramas of our immortal writer. The day is 
for critically examining the conception and the execution of 
r Irving’s mental picture. The reason it should have been what 
it was, and unlike the conventional Hamlet of the actors of the old 
school, is not very far to seek. 
In the first p the apparent circumstances of Mr Irving’s 








theatrical education prevented our modern Hamlet from seeing the 
hitherto great actors in S ’s tragedies, and, in the early days 
to which we refer, Mr Irving’s bias or taste, so far as we can find 
out, was not in the direction of edy, as then such theatrical 
presentations were a “losing game,” and it was hardly to be sup- 
that he conceived himself, even had he the inclination to try 
it, the moral Atlas capable of moving the world, His performances 
generally were either melo-dramatic, or low-comic—not vulgar, but 
mirthful and highly amusing. His melo-dramatic performances in- 
cluded those of cut-throats and villains who pace the darkened stage 
to subdued music, the sudden thud of the drum making the actor 
start as if the pu of his black proceedings were about 
to be interrupted, and the mischief he had in view stopped. On 
the other hand, the highly diverting manner in which he went 
throngh the character of Jeremy Diddler made many a critic pro- 
nounce the opinion that here we have a genuine comedian capable 
of reviving the glorious memories of such men as Liston, Harley, 
and Mathews. His position made it necessary that he should learn 
many characters, not only characters he had never seen presented, 
and concerning which he could form but a poor conception of how 
they had been enacted, but characters in Mts. dramas and Ba 8 
respecting which no suggestions could be offered him as wi the 
voice of tradition. Any suggestion that could come would be of 
necessity from the author or the stage-manager, and it by no means 
follows that this functionary’s conception of a character should be 
anything but a reflex of any one of scores of characters which were 
daily treading the stage of his ‘‘cut and dry” imagination. That 
such characters or parts were congenial to the subject of these brief 
remarks all will be ready to admit, who paid attention to the details 
of his performances, and marked the fun which appeared almost in 
the act of overflowing, if the expression may pass, so brimful of it 
his nature seemed to To instance but one other character, viz., 
Jingle ; none can have seen this without being impressed with its 
excellence. We do not wish to say it was precisely the man who 
contributes so largely to the enjoyments hy eg by readers of 
Pickwick, especially of those among them who have a faint recollection 
of the old coaching-days. But it was a character conceived and 
expressed by one who “thinks out” parts for himself. 
ere, then, we have the ‘‘cue” to Mr Irving’s success in the 
Danish Prince. To obtain an original presentation of Hamlet, it was 
necessary that we should posses an actor accustomed to play many 
and diverse characters ; one who had not seen former actors in the 
réle; and who depended upon his own intelligence and education for 
all the hints and information requisite for its adequate conception, 
one, moreover, who could look upon Shakspere’s dramas in the 
twofold or complex light of plays to be read in the library and per- 
formed upon the stage. For it is absurd to speak of them as 
adapted only for the former, when their author gave them for pre- 
sentation in barns if no better places could be obtained, and never 
hinted that they were for private study and amusement in the way 
in which we should take up a work by Hume or Gibbon. With the 
requisite natural ene ap and culture, an actor of self-depen- 
dent powers, accustomed to imagine characters for himself, to play 
many parts, some of these original in their creation and develop- 
ment, and as an actor, a comparative stranger to the performances of 
Shakspere’s plays would be more likely to give a successful presen- 
tation of the character of Hamlet than an actor, however great his 
general merits, educated in the school of the old actors, accustomed 


to play minor parts in our poet’s dramas, and with the traditional — 


rendering of the chief characters constantly before his mind. It is 
in this way that the remarkable success of Mr Irving as the Danish 
Prince may be accounted for. , ‘ 

Since writing the foregoing, Mr Irving has found it expedient to 
reproduce Hamlet at the Lyceum, the great intellectual pleasure 

orded by a performance so untraditional, having engendered a 
desire on the part of many ; that further opportunities should be had 
of witnessing the tragedy. F. P. 


—o—_- 


BERLIN. 
( Correspondence. ) 

The Quartet Evenings of Herren Joachim, de Ahna, Wirth, and 
Hausmann, commenced for the season on Saturday, the 15th inst., 
with a programme thus constituted : Quartet in G major, No. 9 of 
those dedicated to Haydn (Mozart) ; Quartet in F minor, Op. 20, 
with the Fugue on two themes in the Finale (Haydn) ; Quartet in F 
major, Op. 59 (Beethoven). ‘On the marvellous performance of 
these works—and works more beautiful or grander in style cannot 
be conceived for the inauguration of this winter’s Quartet Even- 
ings—,” writes the critic of the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, “it is 
not necessary to utter one word of praise, for everyone knows. what 
kind of a performance it must have been, The public, who, as usual, 
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filled the entire hall, platform included, listened with breathless 
reverence. The world-famous quartet-colleagues were received on 
their first appearance with thunders of applause, and after every 
number in the programme the “Cog again burst forth, and 
seemed as though it would never end.” 

Among the other recent concerts may be mentioned that of 
Marsick, a violinist of the Franco-Belgian School, who performed 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D minor, Lalo’s ‘‘ Symphonie Espagnole,” 
an “Adagio and Scherzo” of his own, with a “Transcription of 
sen Songs” by Sarasate ; in all of which he was warmly ap- 
plauded, and that of Hugo Olk, a promising young ‘‘ phenomenon,” 
aged 11, who treated his hearers to Spohr’s ‘‘ Gesangscene,” a 
‘*Romance” by Wilhelmj, and de Beriot’s Seventh Concerto.— 
Anton Rubinstein intends coming here in January. After only a 
short stay, he will conduct some of his newest compositions in 
various towns of Germany, and then start for Paris to remain all 
February. In March he returns to Russia for the purpose of com- 
pleting the ballet and the comic opera on which he is engaged.— 
scharwenka’s Conservatory was opened on the 9th inst.—Professor 
H. Ehrlich, who has been requested by several associations in the 
Rhine provinces and south of Germany to give a course of lectures 
on musical subjects, will probably accede to the request, but not till 
he has delivered at the Architektenhaus ten lectures on ‘‘ Form, 
Development, Style, Conception, and Execution in classical musical 
compositions,” —o— 


WAIFS. 

The Politeama, Pisa, has been sold for 45,200 francs. 

Henri Panofka has taken up his permanent residence in Milan. 

ep production of Anton Rubinstein’s Nero in Pesth is postponed, 
sine die, 

Goldmark’s Kénigin von Saba has been performed in Frankfort-on- 
the Maine. 

According to the Madrid Correspondencia, Gayarre is engaged at 
the Scala, Milan. 

Franchetti’s company begin the Italian operatic season at Bucha- 
rest with Aida. 

The Teatro della Fenice, Venice, is not likely to be open this 
Carnival season. 

An English buffo-opera company will shortly open at the Teatro 
Salvini, Florence. 

Capellmeister A. Miiller, Vienna, attained on the 7th inst. his 
eightieth birthday. 

The General Musical Society of Basle will give ten Subscription 
Concerts this season. 

Waetzoldt’s Mannergesiingverein in Breslau lately celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 

The second opera of the Italian season at the Teatro Real, Madrid, 
was La Forza del Destino. 

Bizet’s Carmen is included in the Carnival programme at the 
Teatro Comunale, Trieste. 

A son of Max Maretzek’s has been appointed professor in the 
College of Music, Chicago (U.S.) 

Le Tribut de Zamora is to be given next season, for the first time 
in Italy, at the Teatro Regio, Turin. 

Conrad Krauser, of Berlin, is appointed Pianoforte-Maker to the 
Grand-Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin. 

La Congiura di Chevreuse, words and music by Mdme T hys, is to 
be produced at the Teatro Nuovo, Florence. 

Jules de Swert has undertaken a concert-tour in the north of 
Italy, visiting Milan, Genoa, Nice, and Venice. 

It is reported that Pollini, of the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, will 
be manager of the New Operahouse, New York. 5 

Rome will possess a new theatre next year. The Quirino and 
Metastasio are to be modernized and re-decorated. 

On the 9th September, Fonzo, conductor of the Italian opera com- 
pany at the Teatro Solis, Montevideo, poisoned himself. 

Camille Saint-Saéns’ Samson und Dalila is to be performed, under 
his own direction, at the Hamburgh Stadttheater next March. 

Dr Filippo Filippi, of Milan, pronounces the tenor Nouvelli “a 
genuine revelation, both as regards voice and talent.” (Hoch !) 

‘The statues of Bellini and Verdi intended for the Milan Scala 
will be put in their appointed places before the end of the present 
season. 

‘. Italian papers rad that _ menneer of the new Theatre at Buenos 

yres, is in negotiation with Christine Nilsson, Singer, T’ 

De Berke. eg ger, Turolla, and 

Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele will be performed in January at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, with Pauline Lucca as Margherita 
and Mad. Kupfer as Helen. ; 
Pi Brinle oe m4 returned from Swansea, where he had 

n engaged to play at the ‘‘ reception” concert given in 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, 4 en 





At the Standard, New York, Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience 
realizes all the expectations raised by its success on the first night. 

The audience were so dissatisfied with a recent- performance of 
Verdi’s Nabucco at the Teatro Malibran, Venice, that they would 
not allow the opera to be played tothe end. : 

Simon Petrus, a new oratorio by Ludwig Meinardus, will be per- 
formed in Hamburgh for the first time on the 18th November, the 
solos by Gura and Mad Reicher-Kindermann. 

During the engagement of Mad, Albani at the i Operahouse, 
Berlin, in December, Malle Lilli Lehmann will have leave of absence 
and appear at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. _ ee 

A series of original papers on the course of musical training and 
general arrangements at the various foreign conservatoires will ortly 
appear in Musical Education, under the editorship of Sir Julius 
Benedict. 

Mr Percy Hutchinson, the husband of Mdme Alwina Valleria, has 
written an exhaustive pamphlet on the ever-increasing resources of 
America in respect to its agricultural development, and on the 
question of the welfare of the British farmer in connection therewith. 

PraonPHOBIA.—‘‘ Commenting upon the executant musical capa- 
cities of his compatriots” says our contemporary, ‘‘a modern German 
writer of eminence observed that ninety-nine persons out of a hun- 
dred in the Fatherland who study the pianoforte are curses to their 
fellow-creatures, while the hundredth, at the best, proves a doubtful 
blessing to humanity. If this be the case, it may be expected that 
French society at large will contemplate the anguish of the Parisian 
pianoforte manufacturers, just now sorely afflicted by a determined 
strike of their operatives, with philosophical calm, not wholly un- 
mingled with mild satisfaction. The purgatorial process, commonly 
called ‘ practising,’ by means of which a single novice is enabled, at 
any hour of the day or night, to inflict infinite suffering upon dozens 
of his or her neighbours, has of late years attained developments 
that entitle it to rank among the foremost nuisances of our age. This 
is especially the case in densely-populated Continental cities, the 
inhabitants of which live in flats, so that one stubborn student of 
the piano lodging on a first or second floor may readily destroy 
the peace of a whole house. Whatever benefit may accrue in the 
way of diminished disturbance to the vexed Parisians from the strike 
in question can, of course, only be a prospective one ; for the tor- 
mentors who already own pianos will suffer no restriction of their 
persecutant powers through a temporary standstill in the production 
of the instruments they so balefully abuse. But there is a faint hope 
that rising generations of potential practisers may be rendered harm 
less by the misfortune just befallen the Parisian pianoforte makers; 
unless, indeed, these manufacturers should actually hold large stocks 
of the sorrow-spreading machines, in which case the present strike 
cannot even by the most sanguine pianophobe, be expected to affect 
supply to any appreciable extent.” (Mr W. H. Holmes, the thought- 
fab aeiner of Notes upon Notes, will insist that to obtain proficiency 
on an instrument practice is indispensable. What makes it that a 
peevish old choucroute likes not the clavichord ?—Dr. Blinge.) 








FRANKFORT-ON-MAINE (from a Path see ).—Vogl from 
Munich has been singing at the Frankfort New Operahouse for the 
benefit of the funds for the widows and orphans of members of the 
chorus and orchestra. The opera was Lohengrin, and the receipts were 
about 8,000 mks. (£400). Gchectiieiwe put their names down besides to 
annual contributions, amounting to over £150 for the same fund.— 
Carl Heymann, the pianist, opened the concert season with a concert 
given by himself, assisted by his sister and Hugo Heermann, violinist. 
—The “Seecadet is being performed at the Stadttheater and 
Victoria.—The second Museum Concert took place on the 21st inst., 
with the subjoined programme :— 

_ Part I.—Symphonie No. 1 in B-dur—Schumann, Arie des Tristan, “ Der 
Kriegeslust ergeben,” Jessonda—Spohr (gesungen von Herrn Franz von 
Milde. vom Konig]. Hoftheater in Hannover). Concerto, Pianoforte, Violine 
und Violoncell, op. 56 in C-dur—Beethoven (vorgetragen von Friiulein Jeanne 
Becker und Herren Jean und Hugo Becker). Part I1,—Liedervortrag des 
Herm von Milde. Flutenreicher Ebro—Schaomann ; Widmung—R. Franz. 
“ Dido abandonnata,” Sonate fiir Pianoforte und Violine—Tartini (Friulein 
Jeanne und Herrn Jean Becker), Ouverture, Euryanthe—Weber. Con- 
ductor, C, Miiller, 

Next month will be performed the Frankfort Prize Opera, Das 
Kéithchen von Heilbronn, by Rheinthaler. The text of the opera 
follows closely Kleist’s popular Ritterstiick.— Unsere Frauen, comedy 
by Moser and Schénthan, performed for the first time at Cherie 
Maurice’s jubilee, in Hamburgh, does not prove so attractive at our 
Stadttheater.—Sarasate, Champion Fiddler of La Mancha, will 
appear at a concert to be held in the Operahouse, on Thursday, 27th 
inst. (day before yesterday.—Dr Blidge.)—Eduard Strauss (from 
Vienna) and his band are engaged for three evenings at the Palm- 
garten.—Oct, 22, 1881, 
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Price 2s, 6d, each volume, paper covers; 4s, cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS, 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCAL MUSIC. 









THE SONGS OF ENGLAND (2 Vols.) | THE SONGS OF ITALY (in the Press). 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 
THE SONGS OF IRELAND. and Northern Europe. 

THE SONGS OF WALES. THE SONGS OF BOHEMIA, HUN- 
THE SONGS OF FRANCE. GARY, and Eastern Europe (in the 
THE SONGS OF GERMANY. Press). 









The above Ten volumes contain nearly one thousand popular Ballads of the various countries of Europe. 














BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. (Complete). ; SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS. 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 
The above have German and English Words. 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. 

HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS (Italian and English Words). 

*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 

*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Tenor and Baritone. - 

* In transposed keys, with Italian and English Words. 

MODERN BALLADS. By the most eminent living Composers. 

SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

HUMOROUS SONGS, NEW AND OLD. 
CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 





















DOUBLE VOLUMES. Price 5s, each, paper covers; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 
THE 


RUYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


Containing celebrated Songs, &c., with Italian and English Words, in the Original Keys. 
1. THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. | 8. THE TENOR ALBUM. 
2. THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. | 4, THE BARITONE ALBUM. 






LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal | 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. | 
Gouwas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and fluish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


CHAPPELL’S 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, | V QO C A L L I B R A RY 


COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLEDS, anp SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Co.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals Have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Oonservatoires of France, Belgiuin, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Puris: Passage du Grand 


erf, 18 et 20, 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFFint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES Al.BERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvernents, 


| Pace EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S), A DELIcIous BEVERAGE AND TONIC. 

Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 
tious, Strengthening, Stimul»ting, Flesh-forming, Health Restoring, suitable for 
the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. Strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 
Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects fo'low. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 

81r,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send for 
a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the Extractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
natural curiosity to test them when combined. Men who work hard, asI do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz,, brain work, 
very often experience the need of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
craving for, a ‘pick me up;” and very often the panacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state of mind which renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use of which must sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 

many years of usefulness to the lives of useful men. Your extract, if a success, 

and when more generally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind.—Yours 

faithfully, O. D. RAY. 
Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 23rd, 1881, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 

Queen’s Crescent, Haverstock Hill, London, March 5th, 1881. 
Dear Str,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with over-work and long 
hours at business, my health (being naturally delicate) became very indifferent, 
I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be searcely able 
to walk, As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously, Three or four giasses 
of it daily have quite altered and restored me to better health than ever, “without 
the assistance of a doctor.” I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, 
whom we have always thought consumptive, and from a puny, ailing boy, he 
seems to be fast growing into a strong. healthy lad. Enclosed you have cheque. 
Please send me two dozen of the “ Extract.” With thanks for your prompt 

attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, GEORGE A. TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND IND MALT WINE (COLEMAN'S), 
ranspound, February 25th, 1881, 
Mrs Coulson thanks Mr Coleman for the book dnd sta mps, and ie has no doubt 
— the tonic” is a good one, Mrs C. encloses twelve stamps for basket. 
r Coleman. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT 4 MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 











Mu icarage, Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 
DrAR Str,—We are ten miles from the railway, and have been snowed up 
consequently the wine has only just arrived, I enclose a cheque for £2 lls. 6d. 
1 like the wine, and will recommend it.—Yours faithfully, 
Mr Voleinan, Norwich, “A, N. KINGSTON. 
Tints, 27*. per dozen: Quarts, 50s. per dozen. Car e paid to an: 
Railway Station in Great Britain. Sample Bottle sent for 27 stampa, 


P. O. Orders to be made payable to 


COLEMAN & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 
Cheques crossed ‘‘ London and Provincial Bank.” 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in 
Bottles, 2s, 3d. and 1,s, 3d. each, Ask for COLEMAN’s LiEBIG’s EXTRACT OF MEAT 
AND MALT WINE, and “See that you get it.” 








PART-SONGS, de. 


Composed or 
Arranged by Price 
Dulce Domum, 8.A.T.B. ... 1 neers nee, @, A. Macfarren a" 


a; ° 
2. Down among the Dead Men. §8.A.T.B. soe ” 

3. The Girl ps ore x 8.A.T.B. = toe ~ ae. 
4. British Grenadiers, 8.A.T.B. _... mae a Ae a % 
5. Long live England’s Future Queen. 8.A.T.B. ane Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A. DBB..... ::000 ye ... Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. 8.A.T.B. «1 0) vee ese AD Od. 
8. Soldiers’ atteitaen iow. obo ise “ ans Gounod - 
9. The Kermesse rom Faust)... owe Pe woe ae se 
10. Up, quit thy bower, S.A.T.B. ... ork © Brinley Righaate 4d. 
1l Maidens, never Temipege cs 8.8.T.T.B. -. @, A. Macfarren = 
12. Fagot Binders’ Chorus ee sie ne , 
13. Sylvan Hours (for Six Female Voices) ... wh Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14. The Gipsy Chorus _... sg oes tos tr eee soe e 4d. 
15, Ave Maria tek oan oh te pe esp eve -. Areadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! the Herald Angels sing. 8.A.T.B. _... cal Mendelssohn 1d 
7. England Yet (Solo and Chorus). S.A.T.B,  ... os a 


A, 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8,A.T.B. Bs 


20. Spring's Return. 8,A.T.B. Px okt aad ea ae iy 
21. Ano!ld Church Song. 8.A.T.B, ... ak ae Sod Pe 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... seo ot ods od os 2d. 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B. an doe ste coe o 2d. 


24. Cold Autumn Wind, 8,A.T.B. ... Ve Meet 5% ee 4 
5. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. ... 9. on “Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. > ove dav due coe one saz ” 

27. This Say own, my native land, 8,4.T.B, ..  ... @.A. Macfarren 1d, 
28. March of the Men of Harlech, 8,A.T.B. iA? ee Dr. Rimbault 24d. 
29. God save the apg — tee fan ons pi ” ld, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8,A.T.B. ... tos ove ave eos a 

31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. as ‘ee in nial oe . L. de Rille 2d, 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8,88. ... on we ove Oherubini 2d. 
33. We are Spirits. 8.8.5. obs ons he ote .. @,A,Macfarren 4d. 
34. Market Chorus (Masaniello), 8.A.T.B. ... 4 The Auber 4d. 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A,T.B. side aan tags 
36. The Water Sprites, 8,.A.T.B, Kiicken 2d. 
37. Eve's glittering Star, S.A.T.B. ... 9... coe vee owe ~ 2d 


38. When first the Primrose. 8.A.T.B. ese oat gis os » 2d, 
39. O Dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B mies. nse Cacia s Wpee 2 Pape »» 1d, 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. §8,.A,T.B, ... rem ral Rossini 4d. 
41. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern ~ on one as = 2d. 
42, Sun of my soul, 8.A,T.B, We ge OT a . Brinley Richards 2d. 
43. "Twas fancy, and the ocean’s spray, §8,A,T.B.... pie G. A, Osborne 2d. 
44. A Prayer for those at Sea, 8.A.T.B. ... eee. ane ts 2d. 
45. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Mose in Eyitto) ... ose Rossini 2d. 
46, The Guard on the Rhine. 8,A.T.B. nee on .. G@, A, Macfarren 1d. 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A,T.B. Hs ‘o - ld. 
48. The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). 8.A.T.B. G, A, Osborne 2d. 
49. Te Deum in F ... a svi ies on ee ackson 2d 


50. Te Deum in F ... sue Sed wos vs «7 we _ Nares 2d. 
51. Charity (La Carita), 8.8.8. én ime ‘ 


2. Cordelia. A.T.T.B, . G. A. Osborne 4d. 
53. [know. S.A.T.B.  .. = we ae Walter Hay 2d. 
51. Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) A. Randegger 4d. 
55. The Offertory Sentences... 0. ase « Edmund Rogers 4d. 
56. The Red Cross Knight ie Dr. Calleott 2d. 
57. The Chough and the Crow .., Sir H.R. Bishop 34. 
58. The ‘Carnovale” __... bree ni 2d. 
59. Softly falls the moonlight . Edmund 


Rogers 4d. 
60, Air by Himmel Henry Leslie 2d. 
61. Offertory Sentences 
62, The Resurrection ote « 
63, Our Boys (new Patriotic Song) 
61, The Men of Wales _... ave 


one ° a E. Sauerbrey 4d. 
ok 3 van ©, Villiers Stanford 64. 
.. H. J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 4d. 


ear saee ... Brinley Richards 2d. 
65, Dame Durden ... has ‘we too Sec ae ons ove oe ve Ade 
66, A little Farm well tilled ie a sie ‘a am Hook 1d. = 
67. There was a simple maiden soe ene wees, A, A. Macfarren 1d. 
68, Fair Hebe SE epee eee | eee A gee ” 1d. 
69, Once I loveda maiden fair... 9... 00 es asst ” 1d. 
70, The jovial man of Kent... dee Te a foo ” 1d. 
71. The oak andtheash ... —... oo Paik Se. ee pi 1d.~ 
72. Heart of Ouk ... soe aa ony a ae ld. 


73. Come to the sunset tree hie “ ‘re one ee fe Philpott 4d. 
74. May. S.A.T.B. desk Saae” . deplvd kid Sepic) nck tL] a ae 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (Ji Roi de Lahore—Ohorus for 

Female Voices) _... o ai ab os we 
76. ALoveldyl. SATB. ... 
77. Hail tothe Woods! A.T.T.B, “ ails oe aa ey 7 . 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean ... < ove Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 
9. Our merry boys at sea led nad au ped es J. ¥i . 
80. The Shepherd’s Farewell. 8.A.T.B. ee iis pe saa Berlioz 3d. 
81. When the sun sets o’er the mountains (// Demonio) ... A. Rubinstein 34. 
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